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AN EASTERTIDE SCARE 

In the autumn of the year 1817 Mr. J. Reeves 
(the publisher, I presame) was much impressed 
With the idea that Easter Day for the following 
year was wrongly d: ated ; and he felt so convinced 
of an error that he thought it necessary, although 
most of the almanacs h ad been published, to write 
to the Prime Minister upon the subject, as follows : 

Mond: 24. Nov. 1817, 
en to-day investigating a 
in conclusion, to think it 
as is very fit to be com- 
In an almanack for the 
* March; a full moon is 

us to eee whether this 
I find it is the same in 


Mr pzar Lorp,—I have b 
Matter which has brought me, 
of a public nature, and such 
Wunicated to your Lordshiy 
Bext year Easter Day is on 22° 

on that day. I was cur 
prevailed in the almanacks, 
the Statior ! ck, in the Oxford, in the Cam 
deidge, in the ‘Naut anack and in all the common 
ordinary almanacks that are in . use ¢ f everyb ody. 

Now this is not conformal » Rule laid down in 
the calendar, which re juires that, it the full moon falls 
a Sunday, the Easter Day should be on the following 

1 the next year it ought to be on the 

admit, | have seen a tabie in our 

the Easter Day of the year 181 

[ know no authority for euch 

any sufficient to do away the 

the Act of Parliament 
shing the New Style. 

yuent Ta meant 

by the firet Rule wher 

irred, Bu almanack 


Ria 


ever that cas 
makers bay 


tth 


| Lord I 


The public consideration which seems to me of im- 
portance, on this occasion, is this; that the making of 
almanacks seems to be under no controul of authority 
The stile of the year is fixt by act of parliament; the 
Rule is laid down; but the application of the rule is left to 
individuals to work upon as they chuse. It seems very 
odd that this measure is not carried into execution by 
the Government; so as to have one authoritative al 
manack, which all others ought to follow. 

I learnt that the Stationers do submit their almanack to 
the Chaplains of the Archbishop ; so they explained it to 
me, not the Archbishop himself. This looks like authority 
The Oxford and Cambridge ought to have authority as 
coming from learned bodies, but all this is not the auth: 
rity of Government; an authority that binds and con- 
trouls, and which others must follow. The Government 
may have the use of the Astronomer Royal, The Royal 
Society, and other sanctions to rely upon for producing 
an almanack that all the nation may depend upon. 
Whether we think of civil or sacred concerns, surely, it 
is the Government we should look to for appointing 
times and seasons to be observed thro’ the year. The 
Law-Terms of Easter and Trinity are governed by the 
season of Easter; suppose some testy people were t 
refuse compliance with the Returns and appointment 
of business in these Terms, they would, in argument 
have the act of parliament on their side, while tl 
Almanack ar had n ye rity at all to eupy 
it. I ot detain your Lordship with any moré¢ 
speculations. I b you to “a in good part, as it ia 
meant, the opening ¢ have made to you of this subject, 
and to believe me, as always, my dear Lord Your 
"sever most truly and sincerely, 


. the y 
will 


J, REEvEs 
Upon the receipt of this letter by his lordshi 
the following correspondence ensued :— 


~ Fife House, 27, Nov. 1817 
.D,—I have received the enclosed from 
Mr. Reeves. He thinks there ia a mistake in the Cal 
dars for next year in regard to the fixingof Easter, Idon't 
feel my+elf competent to determine upon the quest 
but as the principal inconvenience of which Mr. Reeves 
seems to be apprehensive relates to the Law Department 
I have thought it right that your Lordship should be 
prised of what he and I therefore trouble | 
with the enclosed. Believe me to be, my dear Lord— 
Yours very sincerely LIVERP 
The Lord Chancell: 
St. James’s Square, Nov. 28» 1817 
My pear Lorp,—I got home very late from Westm 
Hall, or would have answered your letter, concerning 
the enclosed, t am afraid Reev s is right—1 
is certainly so in what he states from the 24 Ge 
C. 23. that “ Easter Day is always the first Sunday af 
the full Me ch hap pe $ ext after the 2 
y of Marci id if the full moon happens upon a 
Sunday, Easter ~~ is the Sunday after.” I have n 
yet received my almanack for the year 1818 eo as t 
know that the full moon which eT next after t 
21" of March is « Sunday— if it is, all the Al 
manacks which ns are in an Error ast 
Easter Day—bu » error is discovered 
time to prev any mischief which might result fr 
the erroneot eturns of writs and legal process—e 
mencement of ms, kc, A notification of the mistak 
Archbishop Canterbur 
the Dar t the Ar = 
ners C 
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this time—so that a new edition of them will be necessary. 
I have not mentioned, nor shall mention the mistake to 
any human being, till it is completely ascertained whether 
there be one or not; and what shall be done upon it if 
there be one. I remain, my dear Lord—ever most 
sincerely yours, ELLENBOKOUGH. 


The next letter is from the Prime Minister to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury :— 


Fife House, 29. Nov. 1817. 
My pear Lonp,—I feel it necessary to trouble your 
Grace with the enclosed lettere. The subject is one of 
considerable importance, as the legal Proceedings of the | 
Country and a great part of the Pecuniary arrangements 
are involved in it, If our Almanacks as they are pre- 
pared for next year are in an error, they are in anerror I ;" 
bave reason to think in common with the other Almanacks | 
of Europe; and it would certainly be an unfortunate cir- | 
cumstance to have Easter kept in this country at a different 
period from that in which it is to be kept in other Chris- | 
tian and European countries. At the same time we are 
bound by our own laws and not by those of other nations, 
and we have an Act of Parliament on the subject, which 
Lord Ellenborough, as you will see, thinks, upon the face 
of it, supports Mr. Reeves’s objection. 1 should recom- | 
mend that in the first instance your Grace should direct | 
your Chaplains to collect such information as they can | 
upon the subject and they might then communicate with 
the Law Officers of the Crown upon it ;—we may then 
decide what Proceedings it would be most proper to 
adopt. But as the doubt has been raised there must be 
some decision, and I do not see how a Decision can be 
finally or satisfactorily taken without bringing together 
and hearing the most competent authorities of the 
Church, of the Law, and likewise some of the most 
respectable Astronomers. I met Sir W" Scott and Sir 
John Nichol at the Privy Council today on other 
business, and the latter told me he would see your Grace 
and talk to you upon it—I have the honor to be your 
Grace's very faithful Servant, LIVERPOOL. 


The following is the Archbishop’s reply :— 
Addington, Nov. ye 30. 1817. 

My pear Lonp,—I flatter myself all is right in respect 
to ye Almanacks for 1818, The Act of Geo. 2™ provides 
that Easter Day shall be ye first Sunday after ye full 
moon which happens upon or next after ye 21** of March. 
It also provides, that it shall be observed according to ye 
new Kalendar tables and rules annexed to ye Act. Of 
these tables there are two, for finding Easter, and by 
both ye paschal full moon for 1818, happens on ye 21* of 
Mareh. There doubtless is a difference between ye 
ecclesiastical full moon and ye real full moon ; ye former 
being calculated by ye golden number which is ye guide 
in ye Tables and has ye authority of ye Act of Par! ia- 
ment; ye latter being calculated on different principles, 
and giving in fact a more correct astronomical result. 
s your Lordship after what I have stated, entertain 

further doubt, I will readily make further enquiry. | 
have ye honor to ) be with sincere respect and regard 
My dear Lord, Your faithful Servant, 

C. Canxtva! 

P.S.—I will send ye contents of this letter to Lord 
E\lenborougb. 

Upon the receipt of this letter, Lord Ellen- 
borough writes the following to the Prime Minister 


St James's Square, Dec, 5. 1817. 


My peak Lornp,—I have again referred to the tables 
in the Stat. 24. Geo. 2. and have had a letter from the 

ttorney General containing calculations founded on 
tiose Tat nd now think that the paschal / 


is on Saturday the 21: March, the day before Sunday 
the 22* March, as designated by the Dominical letter D, 
and therefore that the 22"° March is the proper Easter 
Day for the year 1818. 
I remain, my dear Lord— Most faithfully yours, 
ELLENBOROUGE, 
I send you a copy of this correspondence under 
the i impression that it would be interesting to many 
readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ at this season. 
C. Lezson Priyce, 
The Observatory, Crowborough Hill, Sussex. 





DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See “ty 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 2, 342, 
376; “102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 1 
v. 3, 3 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 

12 3, | 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; 

Vol. XXV. 

P. 2a. Bishop Harris. See 
by Canon Carter. 

P. 8a. Harris’s ‘ Hermes. 
Mod. Phil.,’ i. 184. 

P. 17 b. Harris is mentioned with approval is 
the Guardian, 1713, No. §2. 

P. 25a. Tho. Harris. See a note in Gifford’s 
‘ Meeviad.’ 

P. 25 b. Dr. Harris attended Bishop Patrick 
1700-1 (‘ Autob.,’ 179). He signed the document 
1696 prefixed to Garth’s ‘ Dispensary. 

P. 31 b, }. 3. For “ Cruickshanks’ ” 
shank’s.” 

Pp. 35-6. John Harrison. See ‘N. & Q, 
Second Series, Third Series; Longman’s Mag., 
No. 2, December, 1882. Members of his family 
were well-known bell-founders, bell-hangers, and 
clock-makers at Barrow and Barton, Lincolnshire, 
and at Hall, c. 1750-1850 (‘ Yks. Diaries,’ Sart. 
Soc. 77, p. 148). 





* Harriet Monsell,’ 


’ 


See Morell, ‘ Hist. 


read Crutk- 


P. 39a. Robert Harrison. See Sykes, ‘Local 
Records.’ 
P. 39a, b. Samuel Harrison. Some mistake in 


dates, 1812, 1821. 
Pp. 45-6. The Victoria Bridge was not opened 
till 388 (Newe. Dartly Chron., January 26, 1891). 
P. 58 b. Lord Rochester, in his Pal on 
Nelly (‘ Poems,’ 1707, p. 26), mentions Charles 
Hart first among those who sued to her in vail. 
Sir Roger, in Gay’s ‘ What d’ ye Call It,’ says, 
72 remember your Harts and your Bettertons. 
Pp. 67-8. On “Hartley’s daughter, see ‘Memoir 
of Amos Green,’ 1823, pp. 76, 81. Rev Jos 
Berington wrote ‘Letter on Materialism ane 
Hartley’s Theory,’ 1776. J. F. Breyer wrote 
upon him, Erlang., 1775. Additions to his 


servations,’ transl: ated from the Germ aD f Pistorius, 
appeared in a later edition, See also Europea 
Mag., 1791, p. 93; Bishop Watson's ‘ Life,’ 169, 
oad, Darling’s *Cyel P. Tie . 1367, ta‘ 

chols, ‘ Lit. ” Anecd.,’ , 447; Warners 
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‘Original Letters,’ Bath, 1817. On his philosophy 
see ‘ Hartley,’ by G. S. Bower, in “ English Philo- 
sophers”; Morell, ‘Hist. Mod. Phil.,’ i. 121; 
Sidgwick, ‘Hist. Ethics,’ 208; Wilson and 
Fowler, part i., p. 86. 

P. 74. John Flavell’s ‘ Treatise of Fear,’ 1682, 
was dedicated to Sir John Hartop, 6 pp. Cotton 
Mather’s ‘ Winter Meditations,’ Boston, 1693, was 
also dedicated to him. In I. Watts’s ‘ Hore 
Lyrice’ (eighth edition, 1743) are three poems 
addressed to Sir John Hartopp, two of which are 
probably intended for the son. 


P. 87. Gideon Harvey signed the document 1696 | 


prefixed to Garth’s ‘ Dispensary.’ 

P. 91a. Jane Harvey also wrote a tale in 2 vols., 
‘The Castle of Tynemouth,’ second edition, 1830, 
and other things (ewe. Daily Chron., January 26, 
1891). 

P. 101. Sir B. Harwood. On a skeleton in his 
house, Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ 141. His sisters kept a 
ladies’ school at Welton, East Yks. (Thompson’s 
‘Welton,’ 1870, p. 71). 

P. 104b. “Hern.” Query Heir ? 

P. 106a, An edition of ‘The Seaman’s Daily 
Assistant,’ by Thomas Haselden, late teacher of 
the mathematics in the Royal Navy, was printed at 
Dublin, 1774 

P. ll4a. “Divine Aspasia.” 
7® §. vii. 

Pp. 121 b, 281 b. 
Vulgarisms ? 

P. 134. Lady Huntingdon. See Tyerman, 
‘Oxford Methodists’; Aveling, ‘Clayton Family,’ 
1867 ; ‘Life of Lady H.,’ by Aaron C. Seymour, 
2 vols., 1844 ; ‘Memoirs of Pious Women,’ by Tho. 
Gibbons, D.D., 1843; ‘ Narrative of Primary 
Ordination,’ 1784. Several books were printed at 
Trevecea. There are also books of hymns and 
services. 

P. 135 b. Rev. Granville Wheler, F.R.S., son 
of Sir George W., married Katharine Maria, 
daughter of seventh Earl of Huntingdon (Wrang- 
ham’s ‘ Zouch,’ ii. 206). 

P. 145a. Warren Hastings. See John Williams 
t. Faulder, at end of Gifford’s ‘Baviad and 
Meviad. 

P. 155 a, 1. 4 from foot. For “Longendale” read 
Longdendale. 

P. 156a. Bishop Hatfield built the fine hall at 
peshom Castle, now the hall of University College 
there. 

P. 158 a. On John Hatsell’s retirement, Mathias, 
*P. of L.,’ 133 
_ P. 163. Tho. Randolph addressed a poem to 
Sit Chr. Hatton prefixed to his ‘ Jealous Lovers.’ 

P. 164a. Bishop Patrick's dispute with Lord 
Hatton about Hatton or Ely House, ‘ Autob.,’ 


a! 


See ‘N. & Q.,’ 


** Badly off,” ‘* well off.” 


P. 174s. There are tinted etchings of Beverley 
Minster, engraved by R. Havell & Son, 1817. 





P. 182 b, Ray on ‘Creation’ quotes from “the 
ingenious writer Mr. Clopton Havers.” 

P. 186 b, 1. 15 from foot. For “Communicants’” 
read Communicant's. 

Pp. 186-7. Tho. Haweis. Sidney’s ‘Life of 
Sam. Walker’; John Newton’s ‘Letters,’ &c.; 
‘Life of Dean Milner’ (he wrote a second set of 
* Animadversions’); Miller, ‘Singers and Songs,’ 
258. Haweis’s ‘Church History’ was added to 
later editions of Milner. 

P. 198 b. Junius wrote highly of Hawke 
| January 21, 1769, February 14, 1770. Hawke 
wrote in praise of Falconer’s ‘ Marine Dict.’ 

P. 201. Rob. Hawker. Rev. Sam. Lane, of 
Hull, wrote a tract to recommend his Gospel 
Tract Soc. He also published a letter from him 
on the word “Shiloh,” and preached a sermon on 
his death, afterwards printed. 

P. 221 a. On Sir J. Hawkins’s ‘ Hist. of Music’ 
see Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 98. 

P, 243, Hawles’s ‘ Englishman’s Right’ was 
reprinted 1844. 

Pp. 249-50. Haxey. 


See ‘Mem. Rip.,’ Surt. 
Soc., ii. 230. 


Oa his tomb, by ancient custom, 
rents and other dues were commonly paid. 

Pp. 266-7. Robert Hall, son of Bishop Jos. 
Hall, dedicated his father’s ‘Occasional Medita- 
tions’ to James, Viscount Doncaster. 

P. 269 a, 1. 5 from foot. ‘The barn held bur- 
gage,” 2. ¢., the barn was held by burgage. 

P. 280 a. See Smales, ‘ Whitby Authors,’ 62. 

P. 295. Thos. Hayley, D.D., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the King, was Canon Residentiary of 
Chichester. See Mathias, ‘P. of L,’ 53, 228 ; 
‘Life of W. Wilberforce.’ Hayley wrote the epi- 
taph for Flaxman’s monument to Collins. On two 
differing copies of bis ‘ Life of Milton’ see Wrang 
ham’s ‘ Zouch,’ vol. i. p. Ixxxv. 

P. 306b. Hayter. See Smith, ‘Bibl. Anti- 
Quak.’ He printed his Accession sermon before 
the Commons 1746. Verses by him when scholar 
of Balliol, ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. i. 454. Churchill 
| regrets his early death (‘ Candidate,’ line 195). 

P. 330 b. W. M. Heald published ‘Translations 
of Select Odes of Horace,’ 12mo., Wakefield, 1814, 
dedicated to his friend Rev. Henry Wiles, A.M., 

Fell. Trin. Coll., Camb. 

P. 345. Nicholas Heath. See Cooper, ‘ Atb. 
Cant.,’ i.; Ascham’s ‘ Letters,’ 1602, pp. 148-9. 

P. 356. Reginald Heber. See Annual Reg., 
1826; ‘Life of W. Wilberforce’; ‘Mem. Rip.,’ 
Surt. Soc., ii. 290, 311. Archd. Wrangham dedi- 
cated his ‘ Transl. of Horace,’ 1821, inter alios, to 
Richard Heber. Reginald printed ‘Europe, Lines 
on the Present War,’ 8vo. 1809. Reginald was a 
family name, e.g., Rev. Reginald H., of Marton, 
1697; Reginald, son of Reginald H., merchant, 
and Jane his wife, born January 8, 1688/9 (Burn, 
‘Par. Reg.,’ 1862, p. 91); Reginald H. published 

| * List of Horse Matches,’ 1750 et sqq. 
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P. 359. Anecdotes of Dr. Heberden in ‘ Mem. | inclusive. Compiled by Raphael. P). 3). London, 188 
) ; 823, pp. 178-9. A friend 4 Svo.—8o10, aaa. 8. 
of Amos Green,’ 1 pp. 1 riend o Raphael. The Guide to Astrology. Containing the 


“the venerable” 


of L.,’ 


Gray and Mason. Mathias calls 
Dr. H. “an accomplished scholar” 
123). 

P. 363 a. See ‘D. N. B.,’ vi. 7 a. 

P. 363 b, 1. 5. Before “ Historical” insert Re 
ports of the. 

P. 367. Tho. Warton’s ‘ Poems,’ 1748, p. 

Virtue yields to Heidegger,” who was “the in- 
troducer and manager of masquerades in this king- 
dom, to the great and irreparable depravation of 
English morals.” The Free-Thinker, March 28, 
1718, speaks of the midnight masquerades in the 
Hay-Market conjured up by Heidegger, which are 
described April 3 and May 8, 1719 

P. 386 a, |. 26. For “ Magistrum ” 
trum 

P. 389. Bishop Henchman was an early patron 
of Stillingfleet (‘ ‘Life, p. 18) 

P. 395 a, Alex. Henderson. See ‘Ripon Treaty,’ 
Camd. Soc.; ‘ Yks. Diaries’ (S.S. 65), p. 132. 

P. 407 b. Sir Tho. Heneage. Hemswell, “Lin- 
coloshire,” read Yorkshire. See Best’s ‘ Farming 
Book,’ Surt. Soc., p. 167. 

Pp. 413-14. Dryden received a note from his 
“ingenious friend” Anthony Henley concerning 
Virgil (1721, iii. 1012). 

P. 415. Orator Henley. 


Cr. 


read Regis- 


Gray, by Mason, 1827, 


. 
) 
Ole 


P. 420. 8. Henley. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 

, 113, 174; Gent. Mag., 1841, i. 15. 
a sonnet prefixed to Dr. N. Tucker's ‘ Bermudian,’ 
Williamsburg, 1774. 


32S. vii. 


P. 433b. See ‘A Briefe Relation of...... the 
Landing of the Qveenes Maiestie,’ by Peter 
Heylin, Oxon., 1642; ‘A Trve Relation of the 


Queenes Maiesties Returne out of Holland,’ Yorke, 
1643. W. C. B. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ASTROLOGY. 
(Concluded from p. 


Ramesey, Wm. Aetrologia Restaurata ; 
Restored: being an Introduction to ~ e ew uage 
Stare. In Four Books, London, 1653. Folio.—50. e. 2. 

Ramesey, William. Lux Fecteatie; or, Christian 
Judicial Astrology Vindicated and Demonology Con- 
futed: in Answer to Nath. Homes, D.D. Whereunto 
is annexed a Short Discourse of that great E cliy » of the 


184.) 


. Astrol gy 


f the 





Sun March 29th, 1652. Two Parte, London, 1551, S8vo. 
—E. 1351/3, 
Ramesey,Wm. Vox Stellarum; or, the Voice of the 


Ju “so nt of 


Stars : being a Short Introduction to the 
Eclipses and the Annual Revolutions of the World, &e, 
London, 1652 (1651). 8vo. E. 1349/6 

Rephael. A Deserip tion of the Faces and ~~ s of 
the Zodiac, as given in the Ancient Auth being 


applicable to Genethliacal and Horary Astro] or ' Edited 
by R. London, 1879. 12mo.—8610. aa. 8 
Raphael. The Geocentric Longitudes and Declina- 


tions of the Four Superior Planets, from 1820 to 187 


153, | 


He wrote | 


) | London, 1820. 


| Comp lete Rudimental Part of Genethliacal Astrology, 


Also an Epitome of C. Ptol my on Ger ethliacal 
| Astrology. 2 vols, London, 1877-0. S&vo.—8610. aaa, 2, 
Raphael. Raphael's (Astronomical) Tables of Houses, 


1 


|} &c. London, 1882. S8vo.—8610, aaa. 15. 
Salmon, Wm., M.D. Astrological Diagrams for the 
Calculations of ‘Nativiti es. MS. notes. London, 1685 
Folio.—718. k, 23. 
| Salmon, Wm., M.D. Hora Mathematica seu Urania, 
The Soul of Astrology, containing that Art in all it 
Parts, kc. London, 1679. 8vo.—718. d. 14. 

Sibly, E.. M.D. A New and Complete Illustration of 
the Celestial Science of Astrology, or the Art 


f Pore. 
telling Future Evente and Contingencies by the Aspects, 
Positions, and Influences of the Heavenly Bodies &. 

| 2 vola, London, 1817. 4to,—8610. e. 4, 

| Sibly, E. Uranoscopia; or, the Pure Language of the 

| Stars Unfolded by the Motion of the Seven Erratics, &e 

London, 1780.] Svo.—85s2. b. 44 
Swadlin, T.,D.D. Divinity no Enemy to Astrology 
Intended to have been delivered in a Sermon (on Matt. 
ii. 2) to the Students of that Art, &c, London, 1658 

4to.—E. 721. (1) 

Titia, P. de. Astrono ymy and Elementary Philosophy 
Translated from the Latin of P. de Titis To whieh 
are added Introductory Notes and Observations, withs 
Concise Method of judging Horary Question 4 
vieed by M, Sibly. MS, notes, London, 17 
8610. c. 52. 

Titis, P, de. A 


&yo.— 


Collection of Thirty Remarkable 
Nativities Translated from the Latin of P. de T 

Revised by M. Sibly. Supplement containing the 
Nativity of Oliver Cromwell calculated by J. Part- 
ridge. To which is prefixed, Primum Mobile; or,s 
Tables for the exact 


Complete Set of Astronomical 
Calculation and Direction of Nativities, 2 vols. M8. 
notes, London, 1789-90, Svo.—8610. c. 47. 

Titis, P, de. Primum Mobile containing the most 


rational and best......Methods of Direction exempli- 
fied in Thirty remarkable Nativities of the most Eminent 
Men in Europe...... Translated and Corrected from tb 
best Latin Editions. Illustrated, with Notes and a 
Appendix...... by J. Cooper, London, 1820? 8vo.—86l0. 
d, 24. 

An Astrologicall Judgement upoo 


Wharton, Sir G. 


his Majesties Pre ~_ oa"? begun from Oxford 

May 7, 1645. Oxford, 4to.— E. 2°6. . (31 , 
Wharton, Sir G. Bell lum 1 Hyt ernicale ; or, Irelands 

Warre Astrologically Demonstrated, {ro m the ist 


Malevolent Planets, 


Celestiall-Congresse of the Two 





Saturne and Mars, in Taurus the Ascendent “ bat 
Kingdome, &c. London, 1647. 4to.—E. 37 
Wharton, Sir George. The Works of ir G w Col- 


London, 1683, Svo.—24¢ 5, he 
Jeauties of Occult Science [e- 
neer. In Two Parts 


Astrology 


lected......by J. Gadbury 
White, Thomas The 
vestigated ; or, the Celestial Intellig 


Part I. containing an...... Introduction to As 
Part II, the Method of Calculating, &c., Nativities 
London, 1810. Svo,—718. c. 40. 


nary of Astrology, 9 
Term belo nging © 
Described, 80 
most approves ved 
de fined 


Wilson, James, A Complete Dicti 
which every Technical and Abstruse 
the Science is minutely and correctly 
the various Systems and Opinions of the 
Authors carefully Collected and accurately 
London, 1819. 8vo.—718. g 

Wilson, James. 4 Ne dade Com ple te Set of Astre- 
logical Tables fo oF Finding the Declination, Right Ase® 
sion, Ascensiona! Difference, and Crepueculine Arcs, 5° 
Svo,—719. i, 24. 
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Woredale, John. Astronomy and Elementary Philo- 
sophy, containing the Nativity of the late... 
Charlotte Augusta, calculated from; Improved Astro- 
nomical Tables according to the Original Principles of 

C. Ptolemy, &c. London, 1819. 8vo.—718. g. 29. 

Worsdale, J. Celestial Philosophy; or, Genethliacal 


Astronomy, containing the only True Method of Calcu- | estimate. 


lating Nativities, &c. London, 1828. 8vo.—718. g. 27. 

Worsdale, J. Genethliacal Astrology, comprehending 
an Enquiry into and Defence of the Celestial Science. 

To which is added an Appendix, containing Re- 
marks on the Nativity of a Gentleman now living. | 
Second Edition. Newark, 1798. 

Periodica!:, 

The Horoscope. A Weekly Miscellany of Astrology, 
containing Complete Answers to every Objection tc the | 
Science; also several highly interesting Nativities, | 
Accounts of Earthquakes, &c., and numerous Fulfilled 
Predictions. Edited by “ Zadkiel.’ Liverpool, 1834. 
Svo.—P.P. 1561. aa. 

The Astrologer of the Nineteenth Century; or, Com- 
pendium of Astrology, Geomancy, and Occult Philo- 
wphy. London, 1825. 8vo.—P.P. 1561. b. 

The Horoscope. A Miscellany of Meteorology, the 
Celestial Science of Astrology, and Literature. Edited 
by “ Zadkiel.”” London, 1843. 8vo.—P.P. 1561. 

Urania. A Monthly Journal of Astrology, &c. Edited 
E J. Pearee. London, 1880, &c. 8vo.—P.P. 1556. c. 

Rosert A, Peppie. 

Spurn Heap.—Mr. Boyle, in his *‘ Lost Towns | 
of the Humber,’ informs us that “the sands of | 
Spurn have shifted, though not nearly to the 
extent commonly thought” (p. 58). The sage of 
the Atheneum who reviewed the book, improving 
upon that statement, told his readers that “ the 
sands of Spurn are continually shifting, though not 
0 much as uninstructed people imagine” (No. 
3247, p. 82). The common opinion is that the 
Yorkshire coast wastes away at the rate of two 
and a quarter yards per annum. This is fairly 
accurate with regard to the rest of the coast, but 
we have Smeaton’s testimony for the fact that 
between 1766 and 1771,thigh-water mark on the 
seaward face of Spurn Point had travelled one 
hundred and sixteen yards westward, i.¢., at the 
rate of about twenty-three yards per annum. 
Smeaton’s small lighthouse was built in 1771, 
two hundred and eighty yards east of the High 
Light, and, according to Mr. Shelford, the sea, after 


Princess | 


Svo.—8610. c. 53. | 





destroying successively four small lighthouses, 


sidered them worth their weight in gold. Now, at 
that present value per ounce of that metal, and 
the ordinary weight of paper, this would appraise 


| the Cardinal’s epistles (if on single sheets) at some- 


thing under a sovereign apiece—not a very high 
You may say that your innamorata is 


| worth her weight in gold (say five or six stone), 


and the remark is intelligible, if exaggerated ; but 


| some other standard of value is required for such 


articles as letters written upon paper. 


Epwarp H. Marsuaty, M.A. 
Hastings. 
Mosite.—In the English Current, No. 2, 
Dec. 12~14, 1688, occur, “ The Mobile......com- 
mitted may illegal things.” “The Lords...... have 


issued a strict order to prevent future violences 
of the Mobile.” ‘‘ Rabble” is used interchange- 
ably for the same crowd. In the London Mercury, 
Dec. 15, 1688, “From Hammersmith, we have an 
account of the Mobile gathering together resolving 
to pull down a Papist School.” H. H. 8. 


Fonerat Custom.—It has always (within the 
recollection of the oldest inhabitant) been the 
custom at my parish church (St. Sidwell’s, Exeter)— 
and at many other churches in the west for aught 
I know to the contrary—for a bereaved family te 
attend church the Sunday morning after a funeral, 
and sit the service through. This happened se 
recently as February 15, when a party of five, 
all dressed in deep mourning, occupied a seat 
in the north aisle; and never moved or looked 
up fromthe commencement to the end of the ser- 
vice. In a church such as St. Sidwell’s, where 
ritual is somewhat “advanced,” this custom is 
very marked. The people who appear to follow 
it are parishioners, but not regular church-goers. 
The same observance takes place in the island of 
Guernsey. My friend the Rev. G. E. Lee, rector of St. 
Peter Port, Guernsey, describing the same sort of 
thing at his church, says in a recent note, “On the 
Sunday after the funeral,the country folk and poorer 
people cometochurch ateither service, ‘pour prendre 
deuil’ (to ‘take mourning’), and there, in black, 
sit dumb as stockfish throughout the service. It is 
only the near relatives of the departed who do this.” 
On a recent Sunday, when I held the offertory bag in 





reached the High Light itself in 1863, “ making a | front of my fellow parishioners already referred to, 
total westerly advance of two hundred and eighty | none of the mourners appeared to see it. However, 
jards in ninety-two years, or three yards per|I was determined that, if they choose to sit the 
‘nnum.” Since the groynes were erected, in 1864, | service, they should at least ‘‘ stand ” something 
there has been a gain of land to the eastward, | towards the expenses ; so I remained stationary 
scording to Mr. Pickwell, amounting, in 1875, to| with the bag under their noses until, for very 
about six yards per annum. L. L. K. shame’s sake, they disgorged. Harry Hems. 
| 


Misaprrrer , Fair Park, Exeter. 

*LISAPPLIED MeTaPHors.— Metaphors are edged 

tools in the game of literature. I met with a} Rep Cow’s Mirx.—C. C. B. says, under the 
one example of this in the Times the other | heading ‘ Arcana Fairfaxiana Manuscripta’ (ante, 
tena t_® review of Newman's ‘Letters’ it was | p. 181), that ‘‘ in South Notts at least” it is etilf 
Mated that the owners of these documents con- | believed that the milk of a red cow is good for @ 
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consumptive patient. I think the belief is, or was, | 
pretty general. Gayton says, p. 57 of his ‘ Festi- 
vous Notes on Don Quixote,’ “ Hadst thou not 
Sheep and Oxen, I and Cowes, yea and red Cowes 
(whose milk is good against the Consumption).” 
When I was a boy, I was so thin and pale that 
my parents were afraid I should go into a con- 
sumption, and this was their preventive,—a cupful 
of milk warm from the cow, put into a saucepan | 
over the fire, and a good lump of sheep's ‘‘ car- 
fat” (that is the fat round the kidneys),which was 
all ready chopped fine, was put into it, and as soon 
as it was melted I drank it off. To the best of my 
recollection I received much benefit from it. I 
remember it had to be taken very early in the 
mornoing—sometimes it was before daylight— 
whether because they then milked the cows, and 
it was considered eesential not to let the milk 
cool, I cannot say. 
red cows. R 
Boston, Lincolnshire. 


Sr. Cast.—The following occurs in a ‘ History 
of Britanny ’:— 

“ En Septembre, 1758, | 
tentative pour s ewparer de la Bretagne, et d 
dans la paroisse de 5 du coté de 
Le corn-bout se fit entendre jusqu's Coat-Sall 
Anglais! les Anglais! Bretons courez-leur sus ! 


R. 


Anglais firent une nouvelle 
varquerent 
Cast, 
Les 
.Les 


| 
| 


} 


Saint-Malo. | 


Hoyearian Custom.—A writer in the Tablet 
of February 7 says that :— 

** According to theory, at least, the King of Hungary 
had no real authority until he had been recognized by 
the Diet, had been solemnly crowned, and had taken 
corporal possession of the soil by pulling a tuft of grass 
from an artificia! hill made up of sods brought from 


| every county ia Hungary. 


This about sods is new to me. As we have 
several English parallels, it may be useful to record 
it in your pages. K. P. D. E. 


A Danycerovus Ficurk or Speecn.—At a 
Diocesan Conference held recently a bishop who 
was about to leave for another see uttered, if one 
may believe the Guardian (February 11, 189), 
p. 219), the following farewell words :-— 

“If in any way God uses me and permits me to doa 
little good work there in the last years of my life to bring 


My father would only milk | people together and to try to make peace and to show 


people when they are one rather than when they are not 
one—if anybody upsets a bottle of petroleum and sets 
it on fire, and if I try to throw a pail of water on it, it 
will be through the wisdom and the experience and the 
kindness and the many useful lessons I have learned 
from all of you,”’ 


Let his lordship be warned ; sand is a safer ex- 
tinguisher than water in the case of petroleum, as 
water is apt to float the burning fluid and to spread 

| the danger. Sr. Swit. 


Anglais etaient au nombre de huit mille, et parmi eux | 


ge trouvaient des Gallois autrefois Bretons. 
chantaient en marchant contre les Anglais: ‘Ceux qui 
ont déja remporté trois fois la victoire, seront toujours 
victorieux.’ Les Gallois en entendant chanter en Breton, 
ge mirent chanter aussi dans la meme langue. Des 
deux cotés on s arréta, étonnes; apres le premier moment 


de surprise, | attendrissement gagne les cceurs : de part 
et d'autre on jette les armes, et on court sembrasser 
comme des compagnons et des fréres, 4 la face des 


Ceux-ci confus et pleinsa de colére de se voir 
ir les Gallois, se voyant les moins forts, se 


Anglais. 
abandonnés | 


retirent promptement eur leurs Vaisseaux et se rem- | 


barquent 

The “autrefois Bretons” is sufficiently absurd 
when applied to a race whose motto is “Tra mor, 
tra Brython”; but it would be interesting to 
know what contemporary records there are of the 
affair at St. Cast. The British accounts are not 
likely to be very full, as armies are seldom very 
explicit as to their repulses. 

It is noteworthy that less than a century after 
St. Cast the Cis-Atlantic Brythons were fighting 
shoulder to shoulder. ARGLAY. 

{Jules Janin, ‘ La Bretagne,’ spoke to an old woman, 
“plus que centenaire,"’ who recalled the battle of St. 
Cast, at which time she was twenty (‘La Bretagne,’ 

4) 


Weicumeyt.—It may be desirable to note the 
use of this word, in the margin of the Weights 
and Measures Act, 1889 (52 & 53 Victoria, 
ch. 21). Section 27 is described in the margin as 
giving “ Power to require weighment of coal or 
vehicle.” W. S. B. H. 


Les Bretons | 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





| Tuomas Knicnr died at his seat in Shropshire 
|on Friday, Feb. 4, 1820. He was the chief pro 
prietor of the Theatre Royal, Liverpool, and during 
some years a favourite comedian at Covent Garden. 
What was the date of his birth, which took place 
in Dorsetshire near the middle of last century 
The Theatrical Inquisitor says, “‘ His death was 
| awfully sudden ; and there are many philanthropic 
circumstances in his life which render it a subject 
of particular lamentation.” Where can a full 
account of these be found? I am acquainted with 
what is said concerning Knight in the New Monthly 
Magazine, the ‘ Biographia Dramatica,’ Genett, 
the Dramatic Mirror, &. His first appearance 
as an actor was at Richmond Theatre as Charles 
Surface. Is the date of this eee 
RBAN. 


Sate or Lary Hamitton’s Erracts.—I shall 
feel obliged by your informing me through yout 
valuable paper the date of the sale of Laiy 
Hamilton's effects at Roebampton about 1805-', 
in which were several relics of the great Lord 
Nelson. I have some, purchased by my lat 
father, but unfortunately bave lost the pape™ 
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relating to same. 


I require it for the forthcoming 
Naval Exhibition. 


H, J. Martin. 


Caarzes IT. purine 1645-60.— Which are the 
best books and MSS. to consult for accurate 
details of the daily life of the king ; and which 
give the names of all those who composed his 
court and household during this period ? 

C. Masoy. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W., 

Guivgas.— Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ ex- 
plain the reason of the following extract from an 
old cash-book of 1717? “‘ Loss in paying 38 guineas, 
6d. per guinea 00 19 0,” M. H. P. 

Cuatcer Quotations,—I should be very thank- 
ful for references to any of the subjoined quota- 
tionr. They all occur in Chaucer's ‘ Parson’s Tale,’ 
and are all said to be from St. Augustine. I give 
them in modern spelling :— 


1, Unless he be penitent for his old sinful life, he may 
not begin his new clean life, 





1747, when he was articled to a London solicitor? 
King is said to bave proceeded thence to West- 
minster School, where I fail to trace him. 

URBAN, 


German Decrees.—Will you kindly inform 
me, through the next issue of ‘ N. & Q.,’ at which 
German university the degree of Pb.D. can be 
obtained without residence; also the method of 
procedure, necessary subjects, and fee ? 

F. C. 8. 

Hoty Water Sprinkiers.—Is there any in- 
stance still remaining of the sign of the Three 
Brushes, or Holy Water Sprinklers? In Hotten’s 
‘History of Signboards’ it is mentioned as the 
name of a tavern near the White Lion Prison, 
Southwark. E. B. M. 


Heratpic Qvery.—In heraldry what is the 
exact meaning of the term ‘‘ Nobilis Minores,” or 
‘‘second degree of gentry”! Does it mean 





people of good birth but without a title ; or was 


2. Penance of good and humble folk is the penance of | the term introduced to denote baronets created by 


every day. 
3. If thou hast disdain of thy servant, if he offend or 


tin, have thou then disdain that thou shouldest thyself lin Burke, at | 


do sin, 


James VI. (I. of England)! The terms are used 
in Scottish heraldry, but I have not found them 
east not in the ‘ Armory,’ which is 


4, That science [i.¢. the knowledge of hell] maketh a | the only volume of Burke which I possess. 


man to lament in his heart. 
5. This our Lord suffered, after he had been betrayed 
by His disciple, and forcibly bound, so that His blood 
burst out at every nail of his hands, as eaith St. Augus- 

6. I wot certainly, that God is enemy to every sinner. 

7. Deadly sin is when a man turns his heart away 
from God, who cannot change, and gives his heart to a 
thing that may change and flit. 


SALTIRE, 
Tae Famries or Encrisn Soverricns, (See 
7” S. xi. 161.)—I see at the above reference an 
article on these by Mr. Murray Lane. I note 
with surprise James II. is credited with having 
fourteen children, viz., six sons and eight daughters. 
I should feel very much obliged to Mr. Lane or 


8, Sicut scintilla ignis in medio marie, ita omnis im-| any of your numerous contributors who would 


pietas viri ad misericordiam Dei. 


9. There is nothing so like the devil's child, as he who 
chideth 


_ 10. Through which despair, he abandoneth all his 
Seart to every kind of sin, 
Answers may be sent direct. 


; Water W. Sxear. 
+, Salisbury Villas, Cambridge. 


Hoise Famity.—Can any of your readers give 
me any particulars of the family of this name 
which appears to have flourished in Devonshire for 
some time after the Conquest, and in Somerset in 
the sixteenth century ? GIBRALTAR. 


Catico Prixtinc.—Wanted the names of places 
ia England where this industry was formerly 


carried on. C. E. Grtpersome-Dickixson. 
Eden Bridge, Kent. 


Lezps Grammar Scnoot.—Thomas King, dra- 
atist and actor, is said to have been educated in 
«Yorkshire grammar school. I fancy it is Leeds. 
Are the registers of the Leeds Grammar School in 
*xistence; and will any resident, in the interest of 
‘ographical accuracy, examine whether a lad of 
that name was entered between, say, 1736 and 





supply names and fate of same. 


Cuarues J. Hitt 


Passace 1s Gippoy.—In Edwards's ‘ Memoirs 
of Libraries,’ i. pp. 773, 774, it is said :— 

“Gibbon complains that the writer who ‘ undertakes 
to treat any large historical subject’ is still reduced to 
the necessity of purchasing from his private funds ‘the 


books which must form the basis of his work,’ and he 
registers on an enduring page his opinion that ‘the 
greatest city in the world is still destitute of a public 
library.’ 


Where is this passage from Gibbon to be found ? 
L, 


Appison Famiry.—I am not in the habit of 
troubling ‘N. & Q.’ with matters of genealogy—a 
dreary subject for the most part. The following 
question, however, although it is certainly genea- 
logical, may be said to possess, indirectly, some- 
thing of a literary interest. My grandfather's, the 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher’s, first wife (not my grand- 
mother) was Miss Eleanor Addison, a daughter of 
John Addison, of Oxen Hill, which is, I believe, 
either in Maryland or Virginia, I cannot clearly 
make out which. My grandfather, in speaking of 
his intimate friend the Rev. Henry Addison, John’s 
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brother, says, he “ was descended from ancestors, | 
who were respectable, in Cumberland, and of the 
same family as the celebrated Secretary of his 
name,” that is the still more celebrated Spectator 
and Tatler. Can any one tell me what these | 
American Addisons’ degree of relationship to the | 
great Addison is likely to have been? Miss Addi- 
son’s marriage with my grandfather took place at 
Oxen Hill in 1772. My grandfather says of her, 
in his quaint eighteenth century way, that she 
“was handsome, sprightly, and a general toast.’ 
JonaTHaN Bovucaier. 


Ropley, Alresford 


Virers.—In the north of Hampshire the vil- 
lagers declare that vipers have Chinese writing on 
their bellies, the English translation of which is : 

If | could hear as well as see 
No bird or beast should pass by me. 
Is this believed in other parts of England 
W. M. E. F. 


Inverness ANNUAL- RENTERS. — Your corre- 
spondent Sioma refers (ante, p. 85) to “the book 
of annual-renters and wadsetters of Aberdeenshire, 
1633 (Spalding Club Misc., iii.).” Can any of 
your readers inform me whether any such book 
exists, either in print or in MS., for the shire 
of Inverness at that date and for fifty years later ? 

A. CALDER. 


Portrait or Lucrezta Borcra.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give some particulars concern- 
ing the portrait of Lucrezia Borgia, by Gentile 
Bellini, recently discovered at Eastnor Castle, 
Lord Henry Somerset’s seat in Worcestershire ? 
The portraits of Lucrezia Borgia are so rare that 
Gregorovius, in his history of this famous woman, 
says he does not know of the existence of one in 
Italy, unless it be the profile on a coin. 

Cuartes Rosiyson, 

New Brighton, New York. 


Kixeston’s Licnt Horse.—On an old silver 
punch ladle in my possession is inscribed, ‘‘ The 
gift of Cap’ Evelyn Chadwicke of Stroxton of 
Kingston’s Light Horse to W™ Johnston 1746.” I 
am well aware of the important part played by this 
regiment at Culloden and elsewhere, but I should 
be much obliged for any information leading to- 
wards the identification of the persons named. 

Wa ter J. ANDREW. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Lorp Lytretton’s ‘ History or tHe Lire or 
Hewky Tae Seconp,’ &c., 4to.—Johnson, in his 
life of Lyttelton, which is included among the 





‘Lives of the Poets,’ states that three volumes of 
this book were published in 1764. I want to 
know whether this really was the case or not. 
Has any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ seen a copy of this date! 
Vols. i. and ii, and an unnumbered volume, en- | 


titled ‘ Notes to the Second and Third Books,’ &e., 


| were undoubtedly published first, and vol. iii. (the 


fourth in point of time) was subsequently pub 
lished in 1771. In the British Museum there are 
three quarto copies of this history, one in the 
King’s Library, another in the Grenville Library, 
and the third in the Reading Room. The title 
pages of these copies of vols. i. and ii., and the 
‘Notes’ are all dated 1767, the only difference 
between them being that the Reading Room copy 
bears the words “Second edition” on the title. 
page. This looks as if the first and second edition 
of these volumes were both published in 1767. At 
the end of all three copies, however, is a list of 
errata, referring to “‘a number of false prints” in 
“the last edition in quarto of the former parte of 
this History.” I may add that the history is 
announced in the London Evening Post for July \é, 
1767, as “this day published,” and that it wa 
first reviewed in the Critical Review for July, 1767 
and in the Monthly Review for August, 176 
Horace Walpole, too, obviously alludes to the his 
tory as a newly published work when he ask 
George Montagu, on July 27, 1767, if he hes 
“ waded through or into Lyttelton,” and remarks, 
more suo, “ How dull one may be, if one will bat 
take pains for six or seven and twenty year 
together.” G. F. R. B 


Tse Pitcrim Fatners.—The March nambe 
of the Newbery House Magazine contains an articit 
upon ‘The Pilgrim Fathers, by One who Kner 
Them.’ It is based upon a book printed in 1632, 
written by one Thomas Morton, of Clifford’s Ics 
gentleman. The writer landed at New Plymoutt 
in June, 1622—less than two years after the 
arrival of the Mayflower—and after an abode 0! 
some ten years returned to England and related 
his experience of the colonists in this book. Tbe 
view given by the author of the character of the 
pilgrims is dark in the extreme, and, if anything 
approaching the actual circumstances, must modi/7 
considerably the popular notion concerning thea 
Is anything further known of this Thomas Mortos, 
of Clifford's Inn, or of his book, concerning whict 
it is said only three copies now exist ! 

W. D. Poe. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


“A Rosis Hoop Wiyp.”—When the ts" 
came after the late snow (November), I beard # 
aged woman remark of the melting wind that 
was a “ Robin Hood wind,” i. ¢., a ‘* thaw-wint , 
she answered to my query. Can any of your es 
respondents inform me as to this strange © 
panionship of Robin Heod and a thaw wind 

Hersert Halt 

Earls Heaton, Dewsbury. 

Snorptacks.—The organization of the Shor 
black Brigade in 1851 revived what would sppéet! 
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to have been a familiar feature of London street | | Parthenon’; was first-class in Lit. Hum. in 1812; 
life in the last century. Gay’s allusion to the | and winner of the English Prose Essay in 1814 on 
“ black youth ” in ‘ Trivia,’ book i., is well known. | ‘ A Comparative Estimate of the English Literature 
I should be glad if any one could give me refer-|of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuri 

ences to information about, or allusions + these | The same authority gives as the senior B.A. of 


shoeblacks of the days before the Ragged School | Oriel College, Richard Burdon, prefixing to his 
Union organized the familiar red-coated brigade. | name an asterisk, as an ex-fellow. Is anything 
Geo. L. Apperson. known of his subsequent career; and did it in any 

Wimbled : ‘ 


way fulfill the promise of his youth ? 


’ Y Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Hasnan Maria Jones.—When I wasachild| Newbourne Rect ry, Woodbridge. F 

I read—or, to be quite accurate, had read to me— 

a novel entitled *The Gipsy Girl,’ by Hannah Lapsé AND Lasse.—Can any one learned in 

Maria Jones It is now, I believe, a rare book, | French surnames explain these two? The former 


There is a copy in the London Library. Can any | is, one would suppose, L’abbe ; the latter, as borne 
of your rea lers give | iographical particulars as to by the famous Philip Labbe, the literary collector 
this authoress, and tell what other books she | and editor, is oe printed without the accent, 
wrote ! ANox. notably in the ‘ uvelle Biographie Générale 
Par., 1858), *hish contains articles on four per- 
Mitestoxe.—Is it usual for milestones | sons of less distinction named Labbé, as well : 
in Scotland to give the distance to London? Here | one on himself. What is the origin of Labbe 





ScoTcr 


. 





is a copy of the inscription on one near Glenluce, a a FB. 
n Galloway :— Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 
- PATRI Kireplies, 
. , VOKE AT TRAFALGAR, 
5 ESLe E (7 5S, xi. 187.) 
' Mr. Geot Ex.is is in error in stating that 
W. H. Patrersoy, this actor “‘when a boy was with the fleet at 


De Frevry.—Can any of your readers give me the glorious battle of Trafalgar,” as the battle was 
information as to the old French family of De | fought on October 18, 1805, and T. P, Cooke had 
Fleury! Are there any of the family now alive; finally quitted the navy by the year a ie 
and what is the family coat of arms? A Baronne | first dramatic appearance took place at the Royalty 
de Fleury was living at Versailles at the beginning Theatre in the month of January, 1804. Although 





of this century L. Pu not present at Trafalgar, he nevertheless took part 
: in Earl St. Vincent’s distinguished victory, besides 
Crciksuank.—I havea pamphlet of eight pages, | many minor actions in the Mediterranean, and in 


entitled “ A Letter from Hop-o’-my-Thumb, by | an engagement with an Algerine corsair he is said 
Geo. Cruikshank to Charles Dickens, Esq. upon | to have distinguished himself by great bravery 
Frauds « n the Fairies, Whole Hogs, &c.” Being a | Accident alone prevented him from being present at 
collector, I have never seen this article before. I | the battle of Camperdown, for his ship, the Raven, 
should be glad to know whether it is scarce. It | having sprung her main-mast in a violent gale, 


was published by Bogue. IxquineR. | bore away towards Cuxhaven, upon which coast she 
, | w was wrecked. For two days and nights her crew 

‘ Rica, =Y> Borpoy.—In an old MS. volume of | js said to have suffered great hardships, and Cooke 
Valord Collectanea and Memoranda,’ in my pos-| was so affected by the exposure that he was 
terion, are the following lines :— | invalided home, and left the navy. His affection 
In eighteen hundred and eleven | for the service was, however, too strong for him to 


; I Ginel the 2 Ne wdigate, | eitaaties relinquish it, and he subsequently joined 
“a — whe eae ts prine — H.M.S. The Prince of W ales, commanded by Capt. 
1 es reiate 


In thirteen next at Oriel’s prin Prowse, and bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Sir 
A fellow I was found, Robert Calder. In this ship he was employed in 
And in fourteen for English prose the blockade of Brest, whence, upon the escape of 


My brow was laurel boun a squadron commanded by Gautheaume, he pro- 


The author who has thus rhythmically described | eceded upon that celebrated but unsuccessful pur- 
's successful academical career was, on the autho- | suit of the French fleet when Admiral Calder’s 
A the ‘Oxford Universi y Calendar’ of 1820, | squadron, in less than four months, ran from Brest 
ichard Burdon, of Oriel llege, who in 1811 te Lisbon, the Madeiras, Teneriffe, the Canaries, 
gained the Newdigate. the subject being ‘The | Barbadoes, Martinique, touched at all the inter- 
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mediate islands, including Jamaica, and returned 
to England. Off Cape Ortegal Cooke was again 
nearly wrecked by a hurricane, a ship within hail 
of his own foundering in a moment with all hands. 
At the approach of the peace of Amiens Cooke's 
ship was paid off, and he then relinquished the sea 
for ever. T. W. Tempayy. 
Richmond, Surrey. 


Is Mr. Exvis’s statement correct? The ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ states that Cooke 
was present at the battle of Cape St. Vincent 
(eight years before Trafalgar), and was engaged in 
other actions. These latter could not have in- 
claded Trafalgar, as he is further stated to have 
begun his actor’s career in 1804. It would, there- 
fore, seem that Mr. Extis was in error. The 
medal would probably be the St. Vincent medal. 
Cooke was born in 1786. His ship was the Raven. 

Hotcompe Inouepy. 


T. P. Cooke was not at the battle of Trafalgar. 
At the age of ten he entered the navy, 1796, and 
served on board H.M.S. Raven, stationed for two 
years in the Mediterranean, was present at the 
blockade of Toulon, and took part in the engage- 
ment off Cape St. Vincent, for which he received a 
medal. Subsequently, after being wrecked off Cux- | 
haven, he was invalided through an attack of 
rheumatic fever, but again joined in active service 
on board the Prince of Wales, under the flag of 
Rear-Admiral Sir Robert Calder. He was at the | 











small sum of money. Richard had two sons, 
Arthur and Samuel. From Arthur you may 
trace Dublin stout and the pedigree of Lord Iveagh. 
Samuel was a goldbeater, living in Copper Alley, 
Dublin, and from him descends Adelaide Mary 
Guinness, now Lady Iveagh. I do not believe that 
Sir Bernard Burke had anything to do with the 
reviving of the title of Lord Iveagh, because he 
would naturally have given it to Lord Ardilaup. 
Probably Sir Albert Woods is the offender. I 
protest against his action in this matter. Not that 
I love “stout” less, but genealogy more. There 
are many members of the Macgennis stock who can 
with some show of reason lay claim to the title, 
notably General Macgennis ; and a bogus revival 
of an old one like this is only calculated to bring 
the Heralds’ College into contempt. X. X. X. 


With regard to the queries of Mr. R. F. Wesr 
respecting the connexion of the family of Guinness, 
recently created Baron Iveagh, with that of Ma- 
genis, Viscounts of Iveagh, I can inform him 
that the last holder of the ancient title died in 1693, 
in exile, having conducted a portion of James II.’s 
army to Hamburgh. He left no children, but, 
being the head of an Irish sept, many relations or 
persons of the same descents shared his fortunes, and 
took service in Austria and France. In the former 
country there still exists a family of Magenis 
who are barons, and the family is not unrepresented 
in Ireland, its present head being General Henry 


blockade of Brest, and at the Peace of Amiens was | Magenis, of Finvoy, co. Antrim, also a proprietor 
paid off, quitted the service, and in January, 1804,|in the county of Down. His great-grandfather 
made his first appearance on the stage at the | married Elizabeth Berkeley, niece of the celebrated 
Royalty Theatre, Jobn Palmer's unlucky venture, | Bishop of Cloyne, and had a very numerous family. 
afterwards better known as the East London, in | The eldest sop, Richard, who was member for Ennis- 


Wells Street, Goodman’s Fields. 
Rovert WaLrenrs, 
Mr. E. M. BorraJo supporte the foregoing statements, 
and Ma. J. F. Mayxserou quotes corroborative evidence | 
from the Drama, or Theatrical Packet Mogazine, Feb- 
ruary, 1823 


Lorp Iveacnu (7" S. xi. 125, 212).—In reply to 
Mr. West I beg to say that the statement in the 
Peerages in reference to the change of spelling 
from Macgennis to Guinness may be justified in 
some particular instances; but, that any ancestor 
of Richard Guinness, the great-great-grandfather 
of the new Lord Iveagh, ever was a Macgennis 
is simply guesswork, because even the father of 
this Richard has yet to be discovered. In old 
times it was the custom for gentlemen of position 
to keep a man on the premises to brew their table | 
beer. Tradition says that Richard Guinnesr, who | 
was in the employ of the then Protestant Bishop | 
of Ferns, was so clever in the manufacture of this | 

everage that he was remembered in the prelate’s | 





killen, married Lady Elizabeth Cole, daughter of 
the first Lord Enniskillen. My own grandmother, 
Mrs. Leslie, of Ballibay, was sister of this last 
Richard, and my great-grandmother, Mrs. French, 
of Frenchpark, sister of bis father. Magh-inis 
was, according to Joyce, the ancient name of Lecale, 
a barony in Down, in which I have property, and 
it signifies level island, part of Lecale being 4 
peninsula, From this the family took its name, 
one which is not uncommon in Ulster, both in 
Down and Monaghan. I do not think we have 
the honour to be connected with the new peer. | 
have always understood that the father of the most 
respected and much to be admired Sir B. L. Guin 
ness was house-steward to the first Duke of Lein- 
ster, and that he started a small brewery, which 
gradually increased, and has proved such & fe 
markable success. R. C. Leste. 
Ballibay, co. Monaghan. 


Sir Wirttam Dawes, Bart., ARCHBISHOP OF 
York (7 §, xi, 25, 146).—In the Guildball at York 





will. There is no doubt as to the fact of his being | is a portrait of this prelate by Vandergucht. It is 
remembered, because the will mentions him as/ a three-quarters length, and represents bim 10 4 
** my servant Richard Guinness,” and he is left & large wig, full-sleeved black gown with bands, 





91. 
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seated in an arm-chair, his left hand resting upon | glasses of hextra power, to see through a staircase 
an open book, which stands on a table. This por-| and a deal door, would have found himself com 
trait was engraved by the artist. Upon the en- | pletely surpassed by this animal’s natural vision, 
graving is “ M. V** Gucht Effigieon Sculp.,’’ and | which by popular accounts was not so limited as 
below is a shield surmounted by a mitre, whereon | his. According to the worthy twelfth-century philo- 





are the arms of the see of York impaling Dawes, 
with Ulster band and an escutcheon of pretence, 
with the arms of Darcy, those of his wife. The 
inscription is, “ The most Reverend Father in God 
S* William Dawes, Bart., by Divine Providence 
Lord Arch-Bishop of York, Primate of England, 
and Metropolitan, and one of the L** of y* Regency 
of y* King 1715.” There is another portrait of 
bim as a younger man, in full wig, with a gown 
and bands, by Closterman, engraved by Gribelin. 
The engraving has the arms of Dawes with Ulster 
hand and his crest, on the point of a halberd a 
flying dragon. 

He was entered at Merchant Taylors’ School 
September 11, 1680, and the date of his birth is 
given as August, 1671. He became master of 
Catherine Hall, Cambridge, in 1696, at the age of 
twenty-five. His wife Frances was daughter and 
coheir of Sir Thomas Darcy, Bart., and died during 
his mastership in 1705. In the chapel of Catherine 
Hall there is a monument to her, with a long Latin 
inscription. Having been Vice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, chaplain to King William III. and to 
Queen Anne, he was promoted to the see of 
Chester, and consecrated on Sunday, February 8, 
1707/8, by the Archbishop of York. He was con- 
firmed Archbishop of York on Tuesday, March 2, 
1713/14, at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, the 
Bishops of Durham, Winchester, Coventry, Lin- 
coln, Norwich, and Hereford being present and 
assisting. He was appointed one ot the Lords of 
the Regency and a member of the Privy Council 
to King George I. in 1715. He was one of the 
commissioners for finishing St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and also one of the commissioners for building 
fifty new churches. He died on April 30, 1724, 
in the fifty-third year of his age. Few men have 


sopher Alexander Neckam, who was a foster-brother 
|of Richard Cceur-de-leon, the lynx could see 
through nine walls! It was reported, he says, in 
his ‘De Naturis Rerum,’ by the acuteness of its 
vision to see through nine walls; so that if a man 
| on the other side of them carried a piece of raw 
| meat up and down near the outside wall the lynx 
would move up and down as he did, and would 
stop when he stood still. Even in Neckam’s day, 
however, there were doubters, for he says that 
} some, skilled in the nature of things, attribute this 
| action of the lynx to its sense of smell rather than 
| its power of sight (Neckam, in Rolls Series, p. 219). 
| That Neckam himself was very emphatic in sharing 
| this doubt appears from his metrical paraphrase 
of his earlier prose work. He there distinctly asks 
| the reader to grant to the lynx’s power of smell! 
| what error thinks should be given to its strength 
| of eye :— 
| Viribus olfactus lyncis concede, quod error 
| Dandum virtuti luminis esse putat. 
Neckam, p. 489, 
Erasmus seems to have said something about 
| the lynx and its relation to Lynceus. In my copy 
of bis ‘Colloquiorum Familiarium Opus Aureun,’ 
ed. Patrick, 1750, the index has “Lynces et 
Lynceus,” but the page is wrong, and I have failed 
to find the reference. I observe that Facciolati 
| (ed. 1828) favours the view of L. L. K., saying that 
| Lynceus got his name from the animal—“ nomen 
| a lynce sortitus.” Geo. Nuttson, 


‘Brack Eres’: Sonnet (py Tennyson?) (7 
S. x. 188, 333, 471; xi. 53).—“ Black for beauty, 
but blue for love,” is a saw familiar enough. In 
connexion with this subject we should remember 
Keats’s sonnet in answer to one by Reynolds in 
which it is affirmed that 





held so many and such distinguished appointments 
as he did, or have been preferred to them at od 
early an age. There is a volume of his sermons 
dedicated to Queen Anne, printed at the el 
versity Press, Cambridge, and sold by Thomas 
Speed, London, 1707. Prefixed to the volume is 
an engraving from his portrait by Closterman. 
G. L. G. 
If he is not already aware of it, Mr. Pickrorp 
may be glad to know that there is an account of | 
this archbishop in the ‘Dictionary of National ! 
Biography.’ Ww. Cc. B. | 





Lysx-Evep (7" S. xi. 7, 210).—The origin of | 
this phrase is to be sought in ancient natural his- 
tory, which credited the lynx with extraordinary | 
powers of eyesight. Sam Weller, even if he had 
been able, by the aid of double-million magnifying | 


Dark eyes are dearer far 
Than those that mock the hyscinthine bell. 
Keats maintains the contrary : 
Blue | Gentle cousin of the forest green, 
Married to green in all the sweetest flowers,— 
Forget-me-not, the Blue bel!,—and that Queen 
Of secrecy, the Violet; what strange powers 
Hast thou as a mere shadow! But how great, 
When in an Eye thou art, alive with fate ! 
C. C. B. 
Cuarves Lennox (7 S. xi. 188), third Dake 
of Richmond, was originally in the Guards ; but I 
cannot discover which regiment nor the date of his 
commission. SEBASTIAN. 


Rev. Mattuew Worrsiscton (7™ S. ix. 508). 
—He was instituted to the Vicarage of Childwall, 
dio. Chester, Sept. 10, 1778, on the presentation of 
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the bishop (P. R. O., Institution Book, Series C, | the apothecaries within the terms of their charter 


vol. i., p. 51) Daniet Hipwe tu. of 1617; indeed, they seem to have tried to reduce 
" ’ . 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell them to their original position as grocers Or ver 
; ¢ | > > * WY Aiea @ 2g ) their 
Maxovis (7 & xi. 189).—The incident of dors of drugs, by setting up dispensaries of their 
whe < ‘ ‘ ' Al. « of ' i€ 4 . , Au UL @ OWL Their eff rts were, of course, unsuccess! 
marg uls Imipg e re 0 igs sword [rom D T | } ; ‘ i ¢ 
aarguis Claiming the return of D ord from the | Tie war between the two bodies is referred 
Court at Rennes is described in Sterne’s ‘Senti- | oops, ¢ Tyenonears CC! 
; > ratios Li ensary . de 
mental Journal. Epwarp M. Borraso. | . ¢ 
The Library, Guildhall, E.C West Cuester (7™ §. v. 469; vi. 32, 116).— 
Very many contributors oblige with tbis reference. ] As a proof of the ol i use of this term the a 
’ . = . oan xcerpt from the ‘‘abridged reprint 
FrAMEWorRK in a Grave (7 S. x. 344, 432 pen led « erp ir t : g ' : 
: ~ (1852) of King’s ‘ Vale Royall of England’ (165¢ 


xi. 54, 216).—In my communication under this | ° : 
1a . , erhaps worth noting :— 

heading (p. 216) there is a double misprint. Two | . ‘ "as ; 

references were made to the parish of /unino, and at we find in Mr, Hardi i¢ ig 


in both cases it appears as ‘‘ Duvino. In the same year 603 (613?) of Christ's Incarnat 











ma oF. } The Britt ‘all did set their Par iam nt 
St. Andrews. | At Caerleon, by good informat 
Caerlegio Chester hight, ass 2 men meant 
Worvs or Sone Wantep (7 §., xi. 128).—I That We stchester isc me of int “y ™ 
have not beard the song for upwards of forty years, | Where they did chuse Cadwan to be their King 
but I think my recollection of it is tolerably cor- To defend them from the foes warring 
rect :-— And this ¢ br nicle saith also that King 
Mr. Bourne and his wife crowned at Westchester in the r $39 a 18, 1 
One morning had a strife J. F, Manset 
He wanted bread and butter to his tea Liver 
Mrs. Bourne ruled the roast, 
Said she'd have a plate of toast Warwiser (7" §. x. 386, 453; xi. 78, 117, 195 
So to loggerheads, to loggerheads, went sh The ‘Abridgments of the Specifications relatin 
There lived on the same floor, ito Watches, Clocks, and other Timekeepers, 
A man named Mr. Moore, Patent Office, 1858, contains a notice of “ certai 


Who was very strong in the wrist 
. | new improvements of pedometers « pedometrical 








And ’ 7 = J 
A ) wut ; pte je oe onl watches,” by R. Gout (a.p. 1799, November 4, 
He knocked down Mr, Bourne with his fist No. 2351). There is also a reference in the Re} 
‘Mr. Bourne. on my life! | tory of Arts, vol. xiii. p. 73. Ev. MarsHatr 
Ser aele a aeaeendiioaes My father had one of these, which would 
And then said Mrs. Bourne, now more thana hundred yearsold. It had a face 
* It's no matter of your’n, | like a watch, suspended by a movable handle end 
And she smacked a cup of tea in his face | ing in a hook. Hooked on to the belt, the instru- 
And then said Mr, Moore | ment would be moved by the motion of the leg ix 
As he sneaked to the door, walking, each motion allowing a wheel to revolv 


yh! I surel ¥. thout | } " 
( I surely am a man withou one notch, like a pendulum in a clock, and re- 
For when married folks are fi | ‘ 
If a stranger pokes his snout ir gistering by its two pointers on the face—one 
He's sure to get the worse for bie pains, | marking hundreds, the other units—how many 
steps had been taken. 





GERALD PonsonsBY. 





> G ; ,TON-BLENKINS 
J. E. G. supplies a version with slight verbal differ : 2 5 
nces.} Re }ARET, QUEEN OF SCOT 
mma NI ® S. xi. : _209).—Edinbur bh Castle 
* LILLIBULLERO ce S. xi. 227 .-—The music | ““ a 8 eset 
: ; was under siege in 1093, when Queen Margaré 
will be found in the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ of whieh | . , endl 
died. Her body was therefore secret! y conveyed 
there are musical scores. The tune is familiar to ‘ ” le 
me, and must be known to many other persons by the “‘ west yhet” down the steep western side 
. c st ( } ° : 
, y - D of the castle rock, and carried to Dunfermline 
, where it was buried in the nave of the church 
Dame Renxcca Berry (7" §, x. 289, 451; xi. | In 1246 the queen was canonized ; and in 12 
21, 189).—A.tpua wishes to know whether ‘‘an| her sainted remains were borne “‘ ben” as Wyn 
apothecary of this period (1689/90) would not be | toun says, to a more hi nourab le resting place is 
an ordinary medical practitioner.” It is true that | the choir. In Reformation times it was not always 
the apothecaries of that time did practise medicine; | the reformers who trouble d the shrines. By desire 
but they were not legally entitled to do so, and | of Queen Mary the head of St Margaret was 
the physicians bitterly resented the encroachment. | taken from Dunfermline to Edinb urgb, and after 
By various means they endeavoured to restrain | the queen's flight to England it was removed 
i 
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the house of the Laird of Dury, where a Bene- 
dictine monk kept it till 1597, when the Jesuits 
obtained possession of it, and one of them—John 
Robie—took it with him to Antwerp. There it 
was duly authenticated and exposed to the venera 
tion of the pious. After seven years it was once 
more translated, this time to the Scots College at 
Douay, where it was exhibited as a genuine relic. 
A Papal brief in 1645 gave plenary indulgence to 
those who should visit the church of the college 
on the festival of St. Margaret. Like so many 
relics, the head of the Scottish queen and saint, 
after all its migrations, was fated to disappear in 
the troubles of the French Revolution, As re- 
gards the other remains of the queen the evi- 
dence is much more questionable and far from 
satisfactory. Papebroch and George Con are 
rather doubtful authority for the statement that 
they were acquired by Philip IJ. of Spain, and 
that the urn containing them was placed in the 
church of St. Laurence at the Escurial. An 
attempt was made some time ago to have them 
restored to a Scottish shrine, and the aid of the 
Pope was invoked to that end; but the remains 
were no longer to be found. If Viscount MeEt- 
VILLE has not already seen the paper from which 
I have taken the foregoing statements, I may 
refer him to ‘ Notices of the Burial of King 
Malcolm III.,’ by Dr. John Stuart, in Proceed- 
ings of the Scottish Society of Antiquaries, vol. ii. 
pp. 81-89. Geo. NEILsoy. 


In Bellesheim’s ‘History of the Catholic Church 
of Scotland,’ translated by Dom. O. Hunter-Blair, 
0.S.B., the following note occurs in vol. i. at 
p. 261 

“ Papebroch (‘ Append. ad Vit. St. Marg., Acta SS 
mens Junii’) relates that th ead of the saint was 
brought to Edinburgh Castl e desire of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, on whose flight into England in 1567 
it was removed to the house of the Laird of Dury 
It was given up in the year 1597 to John Robie, a 
missionary Jesuit, who conveyed it to Antwerp. 
Seven years later it was removed to the Scotch College 
at Douai, where it remained until the French Revolu- 
tion, in the storms of which all trace of it was lost. 
The remaining relics of the saint are said to have been 
acquired by Philip II. of Spain, and by him placed in 
the church of St. Laurence at the Escurial. 


In the Roman Breviary Margaret is said to have 
8 





died on June 10, on which day her feast i 


observed ; but this is an inaccuracy. She died on 





November 16, 1093. Georce ANcvUs. 
St. Andrews, N.B 
C.C. B. obliges with a quotation from Chambers’s 
Book of Days,’ and L. L. kh. refers to Burton's ‘ Hist 
t Scotland,’ i, 414 


‘Tae Gotpen Lecenp’ (7" S. xi. 205).—In 
the very interesting note by Avon. upon Caxton’s 
‘Golden Legend’ he appears to infer that no re 
print has been made of it prior to the one that he 
says is now in prospect. Might I be allowed t 


mention that the Holbein Society issued as their 
annual volume for 1878 a very beautiful reprint of 
an imperfect copy in the Manchester Free Library ! 
This was printed for the Holbein Society «by 
Wyman & Sons, of London, accompanied with 
an introduction and copious notes by Mr. Alfred 
Apsland. Facsimiles of the water-marks on the 
paper used by Caxton are also given. The frag- 
ment consists of 152 leaves, or 304 pages, of the 
first edition. According to the following extract 
from Caxton’s prologue to his translation of ‘ The 
Golden Legend,’ which I give in modern Englisb,— 

“ But forasmuch as I had by me a Legend in Frencl 
another in Latin, and the third in English, which var 
in many and divers places,’ — 
it may be understood that there was an earlier 
English rendering than Caxton’s. 

Josern Beat 
Ealing. 


That some portion of ‘The Golden Legend,’ if 
not the whole, was translated into English before 
the appearance of Caxton’s work, we know on the 
authority of Caxton himself, for he says, in the 
prologue to his own edition,— 

“ageynst me here myght somme persones eaye that thys 
legende hath be translated tofore, and trouthe it is, but 
for as moche as I had by me a legende in frenashe 
another in latyn & the thyrd in englysshe, whiche varyed 
in many and divers places, and also many histoyes wer 
comprysed in the two other bookes whiche were not in 
the englysshe book, and therfore I haue wryton one oute 
of the sayd thre bookes which I haue ordryd otherwyse 
than the sayd englysshe legende is whiche was so tofore 
made, besechyng alle theym that shell see or her 
redde to pardone me where | haue erryd or made fawte 
whyche yf ony be, is of ygnoraunce and ageyn my wy! 
and submytte it hooly of suche as can & may to correcte 
it, humbly bysechyng them eo to doo.’ 

Of this earlier English translation there are, as 
Mr. Blades informs us, two MSS. still extant, 
viz., Harl. 630 and 4775, both of the fifteenth 
century. F. N. 


Who first gave this name to Voragine’s ‘ Legends 
of the Saints’? Longfellow says only that it wa 
given to it “‘ by his admirers.” It was from the 
French version of De Vignay (says Warton) that 
Caxton made his translation. The same writer 
refers toa MS. metrical ‘ Lives of the Saints’ in 
English of a considerably earlier date than Vora 
gine’s. Besides this work there existed in English 
before the publication of Caxton’s translation 
another ‘ Lives of the Saints’ by Osbern Bokenam 
taken from V oragine, “not wurde for wurde, for that 
may be In no translacyoun, aftyr Jeromys decre, 
But fro sentence to sentence, I dar well seyn, 
I hym haue folwyde euene by and by” (quoted 
from fol. 88, by Horstmann, ‘ Altenglishe Legenden, 
cxxix Warton says this work is “chiefly from 
‘The Golden Legend,’” and contains ten ‘ Lives 
but Horstmann quotes from MS. Arundel 327, a 


list of thirteen, all of whicl uvs the scribe) wer: 
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Translatyd in to englys be a doctor of dyuynite, clepyd 
Osbern Bokenam, frere Austyn of the Conuent of Stok- 
clare ; and was doon wrytyn in Canebryge by bys sone, 
frere Thomas Burgh, The yere of our lord a thousand 
foure hundryth seuyn & fourty; whose expence dreu 
thretty echyligys; & yafe yt on-to this holy place of 
nunnys, that thei shulde haue mynd on hym & of hys 
systyr Dame Betrice 
haue mercy. amen.” 

C. C. B. 

Snewttey’s ‘Crorp’ (7" §, ix. 207; x. 511; 
xi. 170).—Does Mr. Warp wish to pose as an 
apostle of facetiousness ; or does he mean his re- 
marks at the last reference as sober criticism? 
To understand Shelley’s ‘Cloud’ requires only 
that we take up the poet’s position towards the 
subject. Shelley was a nature worshipper, and 

rsonified and individualized all her forces. 
Phroughoat this poem it is the spirit, or genius, 


Burgh, of the wych soulys Jhesu | 


| the fields and ditches, 


| evaporate ; 


of the cloud that is addressed—a spirit inhabiting | 


all the conditions of the cloud, but bounded by 
none of them ; creating, yet also witnessing them 
all. Man’s soul acts thus in a dual capacity—as 
actor and critic botb. 

I feel reticent in offering any textual vindication 
of the poem, though to a more perfect student I 
feel this would be an easy task. My desire in 


writing the above is to plead for a sympathetic | 


criticism as opposed to a wordy hair-splitting | 
T | they are one and the same. 


| servations ’ 
196).—I do not re- | 


tirade. G. Watts. 


Martins (7" §. xi. 107, 
member to have seen it spelt otherwise in the 
Prayer Book, where it has been fossilized as an 
archaism, and as denoting a service differing con- 
siderably from the “matins” in the Breviary. I 
think our “morning prayer” would only be called 
“ matins” by persons affecting Roman terminology. 
Oo ae Bs 


Winterton, Doncaster. 


Fesrvary, Fitt-pixe (7" S. xi. 188).—Mr. 
Movnt’s usual preciseness of quotation rather 
fails him in two points. 1. It is a wish, not a 
statement. 2. It means snow as well as rain. 
Tusser har, s.v. “ February,” ch, xxxv., 

Feb, fill the dike, 
With what thou doet like ; 
or in Hazlitt, p. 138, 1882 (or Bohn’s ‘ Proverbs,’ 
p. 32, after Ray)— 
February fill dyke, be it black or be it white ; 
sut if it be white it "s the better to like. 
In Wilfrid Allan’s ‘Weather Wisdom’ 
Field & Tuer, s. a.) the reason is :— 
“‘ The nourishment of the fruits of the 
imp on a and 
f in February there be no rain, 
7 neitber good for hay or grain. 
If Mr. Mount will consult the above references in 
situ, and will also look at Le Roux de Lincy, 

i. p. 98, he may see much more to a similar 

effect, The popular phraseology is anything 


(p. 14, 


earth is the all- 


in the instance of a 
Ep. MarsHa.t. 


rather than trustworthy, ¢. g., 
Saturday’s moon. 


The name “ Fill-dike” does not necessarily 
mean “the rainy.” It refers also to the snow, 
which, falling in the early months of the year, 
is melted at the approach of spring, and floods 
We must remember, too, 
in interpreting these old saws concerning the 
weather, that the difference between the old style 
and the new requires to be taken into account. 

C. C. B. 

I saw in the Times the following explanation 

of this old saying, 

February fill-dike, 

Whether black or white 
black being stagnant water, which does not 
white, drifted snow, which does not 
melt; neither implying much fall, either of rain or 
snow. E. Leaton-BLenkrssopr. 


HopENING (7S 184).—Surely this custom 
of “ hodening ” with the “ hoodining horse” is but 
a remembrance of “the comming into tbe hall of 
the hobby horse” at Christmas. The hobby horse 
was made much in the same way as the cutting 
from the Church Times describes the ‘‘ hoodining” 
horse to have been, and there can be little doubt 
Brand, in his ‘ Ob- 
(p. 263), says the hobby-horse dance 
was so called because “one of the performers car- 
ried between his legs the image of a horse made of 
thin boards.”’ At Christmas, New Year’s Day, 
and Twelfth Day lads with these horses used to go 
rourd soliciting alms. J. W. ALLisox. 

Stratford, E. 


This custom is described by Hone (‘ Every-Day 
Book,’ ii. 821, under date December 24) from 
Busby’s ‘Concert Room and Orchestra Anecdotes,’ 
and 

“ is supposed to be an ancient relic of a festival ordained 


to commemorate our Saxon ancestors’ landing in that 
island [ Thanet ).” 
H. Scuerrey. 
Rev. Ricnarp Rotayp Warp (7 S. xi. 149). 


—He died May 31, 1834, and was buried im 
Sutton-on-the-Hill Churcb. I am permitted to 
say that the Rev. R. G. Buckston, of Sutton, will 
be glad to give any further information res pecting 
his grandfather, Mr. Ward. H. H. B. 


Cersitic or Cetipatic(7" S. x. 505; xi. 178). 
—Perhaps our Editor will allow me to offer Mr. 
Neivson an English story on this subject in return 
for his Scotch one. Some twenty years ago, when 
prosecutions for ‘‘ritualism” were in vogue, % 
High Church clergyman was appointed to a coun- 
try parish near to a Low Church town. He was 
youngish and unmarried, and so was his curate. 
The local newspaper, ever zealous (as local news- 





PPP. 
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papers so notoriously are) for Evangelical truth, 
soon informed its readers of the new rector’s crimes. 
He turned to the east ; he bowed at the Gloria ; 
in the pulpit he wore a surplice—that characteristic 
garment of the Scarlet Woman. And there was 
one accusation which touched both the rector and 
his curate. “ Will it be believed,” said the pious 
print, “that they openly practise celibacy, even in 
the public streets!” This charge was perhaps 
meant to arouse, and no doubt it did arouse, the 
spinsters and widows of the neighbourhood to a 
timely vindication of the rights of woman. 
A. J. M. 


To Wuer (7 §. x. 507; xi. 55, 173).—When 


W. H. states that in recutting the small grooves | 


in millstones steel picks or hammers have been 
generally used, though diamonds have been em- 
ployed for the purpose, he surely does not speak 
literally, for it certainly does appear that “the 
game would not be worth the candle.” Some con- 
fusion of ideas must have arisen from the fact 
that stone-masons apply the term “ diamond 
hammer” to a hammer having upon its face 
several pyramidal sharp-pointed teeth to give a 
uniform roughness to flat surfaces, and to a steel 
pick having one (more acutely pointed) diamond- 


shaped point at each extremity to form or recut | 
V-shaped grooves in stone. If I am wrong in my | 


conjecture, some further information from W. H. 

as to the employment of actual diamonds for such 

purposes would be interesting. G. Warsoy. 
Penrith. 


Otp Tae (7™ §. xi. 128).—It may not assist 
Mr. T. E. Gatr-Gamste very much, but I 
humbly contribute my source of authority for what 
it is worth. My first acquaintance with the old 
tale to which he obviously alludes was made half 


& century ago in an edition of the fables of our | 


old friend A:sop, published about three-quarters of 
acentury before that date, and illustrated by the 
rough and vigorous woodcuts of the Bewick of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. I quote from memory, 
premising that the vignette represented the old 
“triple tree’ of Tyburn with the traditional cart, 
the sheriff and his javelin men (javelins markedly 
accentuated) in the three-cornered hats and square- 
tailed coats “‘of the period.” Thus ran the story : 

A thief coming to the gallows to be hanged, be- 
sought the sheriff that he might be allowed to 
speak his dying words to his widowed mother, 
whom he espied among the crowd. The official 
allowing the woman to approach, the condemned 
man, under pretence of whispering to her, bit off 
berear! The sheriff was naturally indignant at 
the outrage, and addressed the offender as a 
Scoundrel. ‘Scoundrel or not,” replied the 
moribund, ‘‘ it only serves her right. If she had 
not brought me up to picking and stealing, and 
eucouraged me from my earliest days in my pre- 


datory practices, Ishould not have been in my pre- 
sent miserable position.” Nemo. 
Temple. 


Mr. Gatt-Gamete need look no further than 
Croxall’s ‘Z:op’s Fables’ for the story to which he 
refers. I have not seen the book for half a century, 
but I remember well the tale of the thief biting off 
his mother’s ear, in his parting salute at the foot 
of the gallows, on the ground that by winking at 
his petty thefts as a child she had brought him 
to that sad end, and the rude woodcut—was it not 
one of Bewick’s !—by which it was illustrated. 

E. VENABLES. 

The original source, probably, is Alsop’s fable 
‘The Boy and his Mother,’ to which J refer your 
correspondent, who will see that his résumé omits 
the fact that the felon, on the day of his execution, 
under the pretence of whispering something 
important to his mother, bites off her ear, and 
then justifies the deed, and, I fear, with reason. 

Frepk. Rove. 


Firntne Canyoy aT Weppines (7"S. x. 445; 
xi. 76).—I have an autograph letter from the 
Rev. Thomas Rennell, vicar of Kensington, dated 
November 10, 1823, to Sir Augustus Callcott, 
R.A., thanking him fora wedding gift, and saying, 

“ Not only were the bella rung on my wedding day, 
but our nuptials were celebrated by a discharge of 
cannon,’ 

Joan J. Merrimay. 

45, Kensington Square. 

“The repeated shouts of ‘ Ashton and Bucklaw for 
ever ! '—the discharge of pistols, guns, and musketoons, 
to give what was called the bridal-shot, evinced the 
interest the people took in the occasion of the cavalcade 
as they accompanied it upon their return to the castle.” 
—Scott, ‘ Bride of Lammermoor,’ Centenary ed. 1886, 
chap. xxxiii, 

JONATHAN Bovucuier. 


Brazit (7 S. xi. 108)—A quarto volume en- 
titled ‘A History of the Brazil, comprising its 
Geography, Commerce,’ &c., by James Henderson, 
was published in 1821. The maps and plates 
in this volume are somewhat early specimens of 


| lithographic book illustration in this country. 


J. F. Manserca. 
Livery ool. 


Worpswortn’s ‘Ope on Intimations or Im- 
moRTALITY’ (7™ S. vii. 168, 278, 357, 416 ; viii. 
89, 369 ; ix. 297; x. 109, 196, 258, 375 ; xi. 94) 
—I am on such amicable literary terms with Mr. 
C. A. Warp—as indeed I hope I am with all my 
fellow-writers in ‘N. & Q.’—that I am sure Mr. 
Warp will readily forgive me when I say that I 
feel sorry to hear him speak of Wordsworth as a 
‘dull writer” with “‘ his moments of inspiration 
eeaieal to which be all glory attached when they come 
round.” To call a great poet and great teacher 
like Wordsworth a ‘dull writer,” even with this 
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qualitication, savours of irreverence, though unin- 
tentional irreverence. Wordsworth is no doubt 
dull at times ; but is it not better to leave his dull 
periods alone, and to dwell on the glories of his 
poetry? How numerous and “beautiful exceed- 
ingly ” these are no lover of Wordsworth needs to 
be told. It would take from morn to dewy eve to 
point them out. So much for Wordsworth’s 
literary merit. With regard to the moral tone of 
his writings—save and except the deplorable series 
of ‘Sonnets upon the Punishment of Death ’— 
this is fully equal to their poetic merit. Mr. J. 
Russell Lowell, who, after criticizing Carlyle 
pretty severely in ‘My Study Windows,’ ends by 
blessing him altogether, evidently thinks that he is 
paying the philosopher of Chelsea the highest 
compliment in his power in ranking him as a 
moral teacher with Wordsworth : “ As a purifier of 
the sources whence our intellectual inspiration is 
lrawn, his[Carlyle] influence has been second only 
to that of Wordsworth, if even to his.” Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, in bis ‘ Primer of English Litera- 
ture,’ says, “ He [Wordsworth] lies asleep now 
among the people he loved, in the green churchyard 
of Grasmere, by the side of the stream of Rothay, 
in a place as quiet as his life. Few spots on earth 
are more sacred than his grave.” Mr. Warp will, 
I feel sure, sympathize with both Mr. Lowell and 
Mr. Stopford Brooke in these pious sentiments. 
JonaTHaNn Bovucuier. 


co 


Ropert Browns1no’s ‘ Lost Leaver’ (7" S. xi. 
208).—The person to be identified with the Lost 
Leader was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ seventeen 
years ago (4 §. xii. 473, 519; 5 3S. i. 71, 138, 
192, 213, 292, and apparently in earlier volumes 
which I have not got) In 5" S. i, 213, Mr. 
Watterk THorxpcry wrote, ‘‘Two years ago 
Mr. Browning himself, in reply to a correct guess 
of mine, told me that Wordsworth was the ‘ Lost 
Leader.’” Dr. Furnivall, in his ‘ Bibliography of 
Robert Browning from 1833 to 1881,’ second 
edition (1882), says, in a foot-note on p. 49 :— 

“ Wordsworth, having turnd Tory, was chiefly aimd at 
here; but other men and incidents were mixt up with 
him and his career. The excellent review of Browning's 
prose * Essay’ and ‘ Works ’ to 1864 in the Contemporar. 
R c, Jan. and Feb. 1867, well says, in its second 
er, p. 155, ‘We know not what individual leader, if 

Mr. Browning had in view; but if the early 
nirers of the French Revolution had wished to utter 
their hearts over the Toryiem of Wordsworth or Southey, 
r the Chartists and Christian Socialists of 1848 over 
Mr. Kingsley's panegyric on the peerage and his vindica- 
tion of martial law ad lidb:tum, they could hardly find 
fitter language.’ 

No doubt this is the truth, Mr. Browning’s 
lines are applicable to any person who appears to 
have deserted any party which regarded him asa 
leader, and had made a demi-god of him. . 
may have been suggested by Wordsworth’sdefection, 
but they are obviously not applicable to him in their 


pay 
any 
adi 


They | 


| details. They have been applied to a venerable 
| statesman who is yet with us. 
Wittiam Georce Brack. 
Glasgow, 


Mr. Browning, it is said, admitted that it was 
| Wordsworth, but Goethe has also been suggested ; 
see ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. iii. 327, 377, 400; 4" 8. i. 
482; xii. 473, 519; 5” §S. i. 71, 138, 192, 213, 
292. Mrs. Browning says that poets now “* wear 
better broadcloth, but speak no more oracles,” 

Ww. C. B. 
The best answer I can give to X. is in Mrs. 
Sutherland Orr’s ‘ Handbook to the Works of 
Robert Browning,’ p. 292 of the fifthedition. The 
* Lost Leader’ is a lament over the defection of a 
loved and honoured chief. The language of the 
peem shows the lost “leader” to have been a poet. 
It was suggested by Wordsworth in his abandon- 
ment ‘‘ (with Southey and others) of the liberal 

cause,” F. ©. C. 


Porccrine Man (7 S. xi. 209).—It may 
interest your correspondent to know that parti- 
culars of this uncommon case of a distempered 
skin appear in the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society for 1732, No. 424, p. 299, 
together with three illustrations; also in vol. vii. 
p. 542 of the ‘ Abstracts of the Transactions’ of the 
same society. Another account by Prof. Blumen- 
bach, but descriptive of the three generations of this 
Suffolk family, will be found in Granger’s ‘ Wonder- 
ful Museum,’ vol. iii., 1329, together with analogous 
cases in Biseglia and Vienna. 

Everarp Home Coremay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Torsinc THe CanpLestick (7 §, xi. 207).— 
A “ candlestick” in the game of “ see-saw” is the 
Yorkshire name for the boy or girl who stands in 
the centre of the plank and assists the motion by 
swaying from side to side. mM. m& F. 


“THan” FOLLOWED BY THE Accusative (5" S. 
vii. 308, 454, 494, 516; viii. 77, 118; 7™ S. xi. 
104).—I have already explained in another column 
of ‘N. & Q.’ the slenderness of the grounds on 
which I venture to meddle with matters which in 
my day—dim, far-away day !—we used to trust to 
the light of nature, or of use which became to us 
second nature, but which have now come to be 
| scientific problems. Nevertheless, “nullius ad 
| dictus,” &c., I am tempted to submit to Mr. E. 
YarbDLey the audacious suggestion that Spenser, 
Byron, Prior, Swift, all wrote bad English in the 
passages quoted by him. 

Dearer is love than life, and fame than gold, 
But dearer than them both your faith once { 

hold.—Speneer, 

| The poet should, I submit, have written, “ Dearer 
than they both are,” although the mistake in daily 
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language is so common that the correction seems 
strange to the ear ; for the sentence is, “ Love is 
jJearer than life is, and fame dearer than gold is; 
but hold thou thy plighted faith dearer than they 

th are.” 

Byron, it seems to me, should have written, 
‘He goes to woo a bride more true than she [ was] 
who left his side.” 

Prior’s couplet should, me judice, have ran, “For 


be in the nominative case” (fifth edition, p. 241). 
The italics are mine. This is certainly sufficiently 
arbitrary. Would it not have been better to bave 
stated the fact, “ Than whom is found euphonia 
causa where adherence to grammatical accuracy 
would have required than who”? 

I conclude with a canon which I do not think 
will be disputed: “ When than is followed by a 
pronoun in the objective case the governing word 


thou art a girl as much brighter than she [is] as he | is not than, but a verb or preposition understood.” 


was a poet sublimer than | [am].” 

Swift should have said, “ You area much greater 
ser than I [am].” 

The question from Scott’s 
nave been “whether Queen Mary was taller than 
herself.” 

Was ever such outrecwidance’ I am 
but “them ’s my sentiments.” 
Apotpaus TROLLOPE. 


Budleigh Salterton. 


1. The example quoted from Spenser is not | pup,” 


apposite. The accusative* them which there 
follows than is not governed by it, but by the verb 
hold understood. This is plain if we turn the pas- 
sage into prose: “Love is dearer than life, an 


¢ Jo ITD al’ sh yuld 


R. M. Spence, M.A 
Manee of Arbuthnott, N.B 


Cuurca or Scottanp: Campvere (7" §S, x 
69, 117, 212).—In continuation of the corre 
spondence regarding this church, I note that the 


sorry ; | Society of Antiquaries of Scotland announce that 


| at their meeting on March 9 “there will be ex- 
| hibited four beaker-shaped communion cups of the 
Scottish congregation of Campvere, in the Nether- 
|lands, of the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
y These cups are to be exhibited by the 
Right Hon. Lord Egerton of Tatton. Notices of 
these silver cups are to be read by Alexander J. S. 
Brook, F.S.A., and it would doubtless be inter- 
| esting to many to know how these cups came into 





fame than gold; but hold your once plighted faith | ,),, possession of the Tatton family in Cheshire. 


tearer than [you hold] them both.” 


2. The passage given from Byron is gram- | 


matically indefensible :— 

’Tis said he goes to woo a bride 

More true than her [is] who left his side 
The poet seems to have sacrificed grammar to 
euphony. 

3. The construction in Latin is not the same 
In the passage quoted from Terence the two sub- 
ects have one and the same predicate, which is 
not the case in the passage from Byron :— 

Ego hominem ecallidiorem vidi neminem, 
Quam [| vidi | Phormionem.—‘ Phormio, iv. 2 

I have seen no man more cunning than [I have 
seen| Phormio [to be].” It might be allowable, 
following the Latin idiom, to say in English, “I 
never saw a prettier girl than [I see, or saw! her 
to be}”; but it would be more consonant with the 


APPLEBY. 


Horses’ Cry 1x Acony (7 §. xi. 189).—Confer 
| also the last stanza in the ‘ Burial of the Minnisink’ 
| (Longfellow 

They buried the dark chief; they freed 

Beside the grave his battle steed ; 

And swift an arrow cleft its way 

To his stern heart. One piercing neigh 
Arose—and, on the dead man’s plain, 

The rider grasps his steed again. 


The stanza in itself is—may I say so’—a good 


instance of Longfellow’s deft and poetic handling, 
where the incident itself (the Indian belief re- 
ferred to) and the swiftness of result are happily 
blended. But beyond this the subject of the in- 
quiry put by Ken is one of much interest. When 
as yet my pleasant acquaintance with ‘N. & Q.’ 











| had not begun, when 1 knew more of the imple- 


isage of the language to say, “I never saw a| ment dear to Jzaak Walton and of that still 
prettier girl than she ” (is, or was, according as the | deadlier one which the 12th of August brings into 


present or the past is spoken of). 


4. The remaining examples quoted by Mr. 


| 


activity than of the pen, it used to be an article 
of faith with me that a pure-bred dog was silent 


YARDLEY are one and all grammatically incorrect, | ynder correction, while a half-bred was sure to 
and when defensible at all are so only euphonia | yelp. And in connexion with this belief I have 
caved. This is specially the case with than whom, | often since reflected on Byron’s lines :— 


so commonly used by good writers, both in prose 
und poetry, that Dr. William Smith, in his 
‘School Manual of English Grammar,’ has ven- 
tured on the ex post facto canon, “The relative 
pronoun who is used in the objective case after the 

oDjunction than, when any other pronoun would 


* I adopt Mr. Yarpuey’s term, but, as relating to a 
point in English grammar, should myself prefer ob jective 





Mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load, 
And the wolf dies in silence. Not bestowed 
In vain should such examples be: if they, 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
Endure and ehrink not, we, of nobler clay, 
May temper it to bear.—‘ Childe Harold, iv. 


But if the wolf dies in silence, and the dying horse 
gives a piercing neigh, are we to hold that the 
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former is of a higher mettle than the latter? | 


Surely not ! 
gave only a fow cries daring his six hours’ agony; 
yet he was not a noble being. 
it, was due to the marvellous physical strength he 
possessed in combination with a low degree of 
sensibility. But in the horse, combined with 
wondrous powers of endurance and physical 
strength, we see one of the most nervous and 
highly sensitive organizations in existence. I 
put the wolf and Ravaillac together quoad hoc, 
and regard the horse as coming nearer to— well, 
something beyond Ravaillac and the wolf. 
Tuomas J. Ewiya. 

Leamington. 

In reply to your correspondent Key, who re 
quests information on the above subject, I beg to 
say that a number of years ago a person whom I 
had long known, and whose evidence I could rely 
on with absolute certainty, told me the following. 
He said he was in a field in East Lothian when a 
pack of fox-hounds passed him in full cry. Pre- 
sently the hunters came up, and one of them leapt 
a fence close to him. The horse impaled itself on 
a stake, which tore out a large portion of its bowels. 
My informant said he would never forget the long 
we cry of agony the poor horse gave vent to. 

hat horses have the power of uttering long pierc- 
ing screams is known to all who live in India, 
where tigers or panthers abound. 3y some 
strange instinct they know by smell when either 
of these animals are prowling near them at night. 
A son of mine, who is at present home from India, 
tells me he has again and again been awoke in the 
night by the prolonged and very peculiar and dis- 
tressing screams of his horses that had discovered 
the near presence of a panther. 

I have myself frequently been present when 
horses in agony uttered deep sounds of pain when 
suffering from acute colic or some painful internal 
disease ; but the sounds I heard were rather pro- 
longed groans than screams. Finally, horses, when 
strongly excited by animal passion, frequently 


scream. R. 8. 8. 
Edinburgh. 
I have only heard this once in my life. Oa the 


occasion of an accident with a pair of horses in a 
dogeart, the mare on the near side got her leg over 
the splinter-bar. As she fell over on her side the 
roller-bolt tore open her belly, and she bung upon 
it. Her yells reminded me more of a pig’s than 
anything else ; in fact, some friends who happened 
to be within hearing, though unaware of the acci- 
dent, told me they thought the screams were those 
ofa pig. The mare, though terribly wounded, re- 


covered, and did her work for several years after 


the accident. Herpert Maxwett. 


Not only have I often heard their shrieks in | 


Lane, where a horse had, during a heavy fog, 


tavaillac, when put to the quest ion | transfixed one of its legs. between the spokes of 


| the wheel of a passing cab—but also in rage, when, 


The result, I take | as constantly happened, our troopers in India, 


entire Arabs, would savagely fight in the “ lines” 
(open stables). Harotv Matet, Colonel. 


I have never heard this myself; but it is well 


| known to those who have much to do with horses, 


and certainly to veterinary surgeons. The late Mr. 
Neale must have heard it, and been, like Scott, 
much impressed by it, for he repeatedly alludes to 


it in his ‘ Tales,’ I could give at least three or four 
references ; but it seems hardly needful. 
C. S. Warrey, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 
Beavroy Trape ToKxess (7" §. xi. 147).— 


There is a ‘ Descriptive Catalogue of the Beaufoy 
Cabinet of London Trade Tokens,’ by Jacob Henry 
Burn, printed for the Corporation, 1855 (second 
edition). This collection was really made by Mr. 
Francis Hobler, if I mistake not, a member of the 
Common Council, and a solicitor at 30, Walbrook. 


| The following notice, in Mr. Hobler’s hand, pre- 
| fixed to a presentation copy, explains how Mr. 


‘His portrait, engraved after H. W. 


Beaufoy’s name became connected with these 
tokens :— 

** This collection of tokens originally belonged to me, 
and was classed and enumerated by me, but my friend 
Mr. Beaufoy having made very considerable donations 
through me to the City of London School, I presented 
this collection to the Guildhall Library Committee in 
the name of Mr. Beaufoy, and as his gift to the C ty f 
London ; but he never saw them or had any knowledge 
of them, for he was not a collector of coins. The cabinet 
they are in once belonged to Col. Durrant, a well-known 
coin collector.—Fras. Hosier,’ 

Mr. Burn’s notes upon the individual tokens 
are of much interest, and his introductory memo- 
randa of some value. Mr. Henry Penjamin Han- 
bury Beaufoy, citizen and distiller, is described as 
a Fellow of the Royal and Linnean Societies, Xe. 

Pickeragill, 
STOCKEN 


prefaces the book. Joun J. 


The following work may probably interest 
E. B. M.:— 


“Descriptive Catalogue of the London Traders, 
Tavern, and Coffee House Tokens, current in the Seven- 
teenth Century, presented to the Corporation Library by 
Henry B. Hanbury Beaufoy. By Jacob H. Burn. Lon- 


don, 1853, first edition, Svo., cloth (port. and plates) 
1855, second edition, Svo., cloth (port. and plates 
J. Cornsert We cs, F.C.S 


The Brewery, Reading. 

[It may interest E. B. M. to know that Messrs a 
Fawn & Son, of Queen's Road, Bristol, have on e 
copy of the C Yatalogue « f the Beaufoy Collection, which, 
they etate, is not in the Britisu Museum. Ma. A. Hatt 
also possesses a copy.] 






Coastinc Waiter (7 S. xi. 148).—An officer 


agony—the last time was two years ago in Park of Customs in the Port of London, whose daty it 
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was to visit and make a return of coasting vessels 
trading from any one part to any other of the United 
Kingdom, which, from the nature of their cargo, 
were not required to report and make entry at the 
Custom House, but were nevertheless liable to the 
payment of light dues ; to examine the transire, or 
account of the cargo; and, if considered necessary, 
to cause search to be made for contraband goods, 
which might be received from passing vessels home- 
ward bound from foreign parts. The titles of coast 
waiter, landing waiter, and tide waiter are of some 
antiquity, but were abolished about thirty years 
ago, the various duties being now performed by 
the modern examining officer. In the last century 
such appointments were conferred by the Govern- 
ment of the day upon the nominees of political 
adberents. C. A. Pyxe. 
Hampstead, N.W. 


I cannot give HorsesHor any information as to 
the “nature and duties of the office of coasting 
waiter during the early part of the last century,” 
but those upon whom the office was conferred 
must have been persons in very humble life. In 
1718 there were seventeen coasting waiters on the 
London Custom House establishment, at a yearly 
salary of 401. (Miege’s ‘ Present State of Great 
Britain,’ &c., 1718, p. 372). JAYDEE. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Historic Note-Book, With an Appendix of Battles. 
sy the Rev, E. Cobham Brewer, LL.D. (Smith, 
TH the present work Dr, Cobham Brewer closes a 
handbooks, the two previous volumes 
f which are well known to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Of 
these the ‘Dictionary of Phrase and Fable’ came 
> second being ‘The Reader's Handbook.’ 
to be found in all libraries of reference, where 
| be joined by the present volume, which aims 
ng, with the utmost possible brevity, allusions 
sl events, Acts of Parliament, and other similar 
To use Dr. Brewer's own explanation, “the 
k does for history what the first of the series 
raseclogy and the latter did for poetry and 
A vast mass of information has been brought 





together; and if t arrangement is not always ideal, it 
is at least conv t. Sometimes we are inclined to 
I st, as W we find under “ Adversity Hume” the 

ention of “ Prosperity Robinson ’; and at others 











admir tt way in which the most newly acquir ! 
ion grows out of date when, und Almack’s,” 
we findt stat t that the suite of assembly rooms 
alled, after ¢t avern-keeper M Call, is “ now 
allied Willis’s Rooms, from a proprietor named Willis, 
“ as tl a 3 ng published Willis’s Rooms 
to exist M f information has been 
4 aly res i °s ye as will be seen on 
refer to a &u t such as “ Provant R 
wand t lat e supply of imperfect 
f i Henry West Betty was rathe 
. e | ‘ \ ne R at 
r a i nu ® x Na ves Ca 
I Y Her 8 sucl 


things are worth mentioning, was generally known as 
the Bath Rosciue. A mignon under Henri Trois was 
something different from a gommeur or a petit creré. 
“* Marguerite des Marguerites ” may have been the title 
bestowed in sffection by Francie I. on Marguerite de 
Valois, or d'Angouléme, his sister; but “ La Marguerite 
de la Marguerite des Princesses,” it should be said, is the 
title of the collection of her poems by Simon de la Haye. 
In addition to the two French Pleiades mentioned by 
Dr. Brewer, there is a third pleiad of poete still living. 
More often, however, we are disposed to marvel at the 
amount of information supplied in briefest epace. Some- 
times our author »ppears ss an advocate for the redress 
of what he regards as a wrong. Under “ Poets’ Corner” 
he thus gives the names of the poets to whom monu- 
ments exist, followed by a much longer list of those 
necessary to constitute it a national Valbalia, At the 
close he suggests statues to men of the first rank, a 
cameo profile for those in the second rank, and a car- 
touche, with name and dates, for the minor poets. 
Reference to Dr. Brewer's three volumes would save 
many needless applications in our columns, No finality 
ia possible in works of this description, and some addi- 
tions may be commended to the volume when re- 
printed. With the Masters of the Buckhounds, the 
Ceremonies, the Household, and the Rolle should be 
given the Master of the Revels, once a person of 
great authority. The mention of a name such as 
Max O'Rell suggests a list of preudonyms that might 
swell the volume to double its bulk. We congratulate 
Dr. Brewer on the result of labours spread over sixty 
yeare, «nd commend to the study of our readers the 
method that has enabled him to render easily accessible 
such stores of information, The list of great battles at 
the close of the volume is a good feature, 


The Stuart Dynest 
way ) 

Mr. THORNTON bas acted wisely in publishing a second 

and popular edition of ‘ The Stuart Dynasty,’ a work 

dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. It sup 


le 


By Percy M. Thornton. (Ridg- 


plies a good account of the misfortunes of this noble and 
ill-fated race, next t the line of Pelops the moet 
ill-starred of the great houses, To the genealogist the 
I 





k appeals a st as directly 0 the historian. Of 
special interest and value are the appendices, which are, 
in par’, derivel from the Stuart collection at Windsor. 
It happens, however, that the most interesting of these 





relate to the period of 1715-16, that of the first Jaco- 
bite insurrection, while Mr. Thornton's text is arrested 
at the death of James II. On subjects, such as the 
Casket Letters, whch are debated in ‘N. & Q,’ much 


information is supplied. It is to be hoped that a com- 


panion volume will furnish a record equally succinct 
and interesting of the future fortunes of the Stuarts. 
Homes of F. ly Name Great Britain, By H. B. 
Guppy. (Harrison & Sons 
T spot of virgin soil in the muc tilled field of 
ature might s well-nigh hopeless in the last de- 
c f 1 I ‘ t this it has been Mr 





Guppy 8 good ! por Wi many have 
t n bar tre ] 
a eal rf ir i 
view, Mr, Guppy t 
“ mt p gra cally 
] al disper I 
i ni erits a 
I a‘ sl) Sur 
1 Places Mr. Gupy 
eur s under ngs, ranging from the ‘‘ General 
Names 1 urge 1 rity of the counties, 
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some one county or even division of a county. The 
classes lying between these extremes he denominates, 
according to the frequency of their occurrence, “com- 
mon,” “regional,” “ district,’ and “county” names 
Cornwall and Devon, as might be anticipated, afford the 
largest percentage of peculiar names which are not found 
elsewhere. Surnames are found to gravitate, like their 
pearers, towards the great meeting-place of the metro- 
polis. Thus the familiar Robinson, which is native to 
the northern counties, in drifting southwards has left 
large deposits in the Midlands, but is hardly traceable in 
the south-west of England. Similarly Welsh names can 
be tracked in their eastward migration, converging to the 
metropolis. Camden long ago ventured the suggestion 
that the surname Ball was an abbreviation of Baldwin, 
Mr, Guppy notes that this explanation finds an interest- 
ing confirmation in the fact that Baldwins are still found 
to abound just within those areas where the Balls are 
most congregated. He takes as the basis of his com- 
parisons of family names in their relative frequency the 
farmers and yeomanry of each county, as being the class 
which has yielded least to the migratory instinct. He 
then appends to each name in the index the proportional 
number per ten thousand of the farming class found in each 
county; but it is well to remember that this number is 


in some cases only proportionately, not absolutely true. | 
The 200, ¢. g., appended to the Smiths of Staffordshire | 
does not assert that this number of farmers had actually | 


been observed bearing the name, but that this is the 
portion that Smith would bear to other names if Stafford 
shire contained ten thousand farmers, which it does not 
As a matter of fact the bucolic Smiths of that c 
can only muster a hundred all told. 


Historic Ti New York. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


inty 


By Theodore Roosevelt. 


ons, 


Tuts book will be read with interest on both sides of the | 


Atlantic. The first chapter opens with the arrival, in 


September, 1609, of the Half-Moon, manned by a score | 


of Dutch and English sailors and commanded by Hen 
drick Hudson. The subsequent establishment of a few 
fur-traders’ huts at the south end of Manhattan island 
was the origin of the great commercial city of New York. 
To realize the marvellous rapidity with which it bas de 
veloped one has only to glance at the three plans for 
1664-8, 1767, and 1890 which are given in Mr. Roose- 
velt’s book, Im tracing the causes which gradually 
changed the little Dutch trading village of the seven- 
teenth century into the huge American city of to-day 
the author has been somewhat handicapped by the 
limited space allowed him. We can, however, con 
gratulate him on having successfully surmounted this 
lifficulty, and heartily recommend this little book to 
ur readers, both English and American, Those who 
aro interested in the progress of this delightful and in- 
structive series will be glad to hear that two other 
volumes are in the press, viz., Mr. Raine’s ‘ York” and 
Mr. Lodge's ‘ Boston,’ Massachusetts, 


Cassell’s Dictionary. Edited by John Williams, M.A. 
Oxon. (Cassell & Co.) 

To the merits of the ‘Encyclopedic Dictionary’ of 

have frequently drawn attention. 


Messrs. Cassell we 
ous dictionary, which 


The present useful and compendi 
aims at supplying an index practically complete of the 
words and phrases used in the English of the present 
day, is based upon this 
eleven hundred closely printed pages, in double columns, 
and is adequate to the requirements of all who are not 
engaged in philological or other similar labours It has 
the largest vocabulary of any dictionary of its cl 
compri-ing more then a hundred thousand rds 
It is especially rich in scient words 


1288, 


porases 


| 
a medal! 
| Street 


| theatre that was not in good 
| not seldom t 


It is a comprehensive volume of 


introduces a large number of American, provincial, and 
archaic words, and in a useful appendix supplies a ah rt 
history of the language, with specimens of ita progress 
at different periods, and other matter of no less interest 


and importance, 


s Bacon, Poet Proph t, Phil pher, versus P} an. 
Captain Shak the Rosicrucian Mask. By 


Franc 
tom _ : peare 
W. F. ¢ Kegan Paul & Co.) 


‘ Wigeton 
We have here one more contribution to the Bacon-Shak- 
speare controversy. Mr. Wigston is a man of application 
and the list of thoughts or phrases that are to be found 
in both Shakspeare and Bacon which he supplies is 
curious. At the bottom of Mr. Donnelly’s cipher Mr 
Wigston finds the Rosicrucians. Those interested in the 
Various questions opened out are told of the existence 
of the volume, and to them we commend the study of 
Mr. Wigston's proofs, 


. Ix Trade Unionism New and Old (Methuen & Co.) Mr. 
George Howell, M.P., traces the growth of labour organ- 
izations from the early guilds to their latest develop- 
ment. Mr, Howell states in his preface that the book is 
“written in view of the later developments of trade 
unioniem, with a special reference to what may be 

termed the new departure in the organization of labour.’ 
Ix reference to the wish expressed by Mr. Crcrt 
CLar&E, p. 206, in regard of Byron's birthplace, Messrs, 
Lewis & Co. inform us that it is their intention to affix 
i Byron the front of No, 24, Holles 


fotices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not nece searily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to anewer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 

r reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address aa he wishes t 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Georce Extis (“ Scarlet Opera Cloaks "’).—The origin 
of the remark in Dickens's ‘ Dictionary of London’ is as 
follows. When it was the custom for acting managers 
to “paper the house,” that is, fill with their friends s 
odour, their visitors used 
cover with a red opera cloak, often bor- 
rowed On hire, a costume plainer than that of the ordinary 
frequenters of a theatre. This garb and the seats in 
back rows of stalls or dress circle, together with 
general air of “seediness,’ were supposed to indicate 
* deadheads,”’ or non-paying spectators 

A. E. B.—“ Mothering Sunday,’ more commonly 
‘ Simnel Sunday,” is said to be so called from the chil 
dren taking home to their mothers simnel or mothering 
cakes. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4% S, v. 399; xi, 31 

CorRIGENDA.—P ‘ 9 from 
“Tudor Exhibition f h . 232, 
for “ 157" read 187, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements an¢ 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, =-, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return c 
municati hich, for any reason, we do not pri 
to thi rule w an make no exception. 


ne whic t 








